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PREFACK 


This  report  describes  research  efforts  undertaken  by  CACI , Tnc.,  to 
develop  and  apply  quantitative  indicators  to  national  security  problems. 
This  research  was  supported  by  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency,  Contract  No.  MDA903-75-C-0013. 

The  report  consists  of  two  volumes.  Volume  I,  the  Executive  Summary,  is 
a non-tcchnical  review  of  the  research  accomplishments  with  special 
emphasis  on  their  potential,  immediate  applications  within  the  defense 
and  intelligence  communities.  Volume  II,  the  Technical  Report,  begins 
with  an  expanded,  somewhat  more  technical,  ),urmary  of  the  specific  results 
of  the  fiscal  1975  research  effort  (Chapter  1).  Chapters  2 through  9 
review  the  research  effort  in  detail.  Volume  III  contains  appendices 
to  the  Technical  Report.  Procedures  and  rationale  for  new  indicators 
and  methodologies  for  manipulation  are  described.  These  indicators  and 
methodologies  are  then  applied  to  research  questions  concerning  the 
national  security  behavior  of  Japan  and  the  results  are  reported  and 
evaluated. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This-  report  presents  tho  Defenso  Kvents  Coding  Scho.iu*  (DECS)  for  coding 
international  and  domestic  events.  The  coding  system  was  developed  to 
(1)  increase  the  detail  in  international  events  categories  in  the  World 
Event/Interaction  Survey  (WEIS)  coding  project;  (2)  add  new  components 
to  the  WEIS  coding  system  (e.g.,  suhnational  actors  and  targets);  and 
(3)  develop  an  initial  list  of  domestic  events  categories.  The  inter- 
national events  in  DECS  comprise  the  63  WEIS  events  categories  plus  about 
40  new  international  events.  The  domestic  events  were  selected  from  among 
several  domestic  events  coding  schemes  and  included  some  newly  developed 
dcimestic  events  categories.  The  coding  system  was  applied  to  four  years 
(1971-1974)  of  Japanese  interactions  reported  in  the  Foreign  Broadcast 
Information  Service  Bullet  in  (FBIS) . 

The  report  is  divided  into  four  sections.  Section  I describes  revisions 
of  the  original  Defense  Events  Coding  Scheme  Section  II,  the  components 
of  DECS;  Section  III,  the  rules  for  coding;  and  Section  IV,  procedures 
for  writing  textual  abstracts  for  each  event  coded. 
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1.  EXPLANATION  OE  REVISIONS 


DEFINITION  OE  AN  EVENT 

The  original  Defense  Events  Coding  Scheme  (DECS)  defined  an  event  as  "any 
distinct,  human  activity."  This  definition  was  a departure  from  definitions 
used  in  other  events  coding  schemes  in  that  it  (1)  encompassed  a much  larger 
range  of  behavior,  and  (2)  had  no  theoretical  or  historical  basis.  Several 
members  of  the  Indicator  Project  argued  that  a more  precise  definition, 
rooted  in  the  events  literature,  would  be  more  useful  for  analytic  purposes. 
Consequently,  the  author  reviewed  major  international  and  domestic  events 
coding  schemes  to  establish  a viable  definition  of  an  event. 

International  Events 


An  "event,"  specifically  an  "international  event,"  has  been  variously 
defined.  Charles  McClelland  (World  Event/Interaction  Survey)  considers 
an  event  a specific  official  statement  or  action  that  crosses  a national 
boundary  (Fitzsimmons,  1969;  Truesdell,  1973).  Edward  Azar  (Conflict  and 
Peace  Data  Bank)  is  more  general  in  his  definition.  He  considers  an  event 
an  overt  action  that  may  affect  the  behavior  of  other  international  system 
actors  (1970) . Patrick  McGowan  (Comparative  Study  of  Foreign  Policy)  simi- 
larly notes  that  an  action  is  taken  to  affect  the  behavior  of  the  recipient 
(1970).  Charles  Hermann  (CREON)  defines  an  international  eve.at  as  "purpose- 
ful behavior  which  may  be  either  verbal  or  nonverbal  and  which  is  initiated 
by  some  human  actor  who  represents  the  executive  of  a state"  (1970) . 

Drawing  upon  these  definitions  an  international  event  must,  for  the  purposes 
of  DEC’S,  satisfy  the  following  criteria:^ 


These  criteria  are  mutually  exclusive.  For  example,  an  event  that  satis- 
fies the  third  criterion  need  not  involve  an  official  government  spokesman 
(criterion  1). 
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1.  Occur  across  national  boundaries  (between  two  or  more  nations, 
international  organizations,  or  groups)*,  or 

2.  Involve  at  least  one  official  government  spokesman  or  group 
(e.g..  President,  Congress),  or 

3.  Constitute  a political  relationship  between  two  or  more  actors 
in  the.  international  system. 


Domestic  Events 


A review  of  the  literature  of  domestic  conflict  suggests  a number  of  approaches 
to  defining  an  "internal"  or  "domesti  •.  event."  Taylor  and  Hudson  (1970)  and 
the  Feicrabends  (1968)  contend  that  domestic  events  involve  the  political 
system  in  one  way  or  another.  Taylor  and  Hudson  suggest  that  political 
structure,  political  participation,  and  the  relationship  between  the  rulers 
and  the  ruled  are  important  dimensions  of  domestic  political  behavior,  or 
events.  James  Rosenau  (1968)  posits  three  dimensions  of  domestic  political 
behavior  internal  war,  authority  (e.g.,  roles),  and  personnel  and  structural 
conflicts  (e.g.,  internal  power  conflicts).  John  Sullivan  (1969)  agrees 
that  "political"  or  "ideological"  disputes  are  important  phenomena  that  must 
be  considered. 

One  other  significant  dimension  is  that  of  anomic  versus  organized  activity. 
Charles  Tilly  (1973)  suggests  that  political  turmoil  may  be  anomic  (e.g., 
riots)  or  tactical  (e.g.,  terrorist  bombings).  Both  the  Feierabends  and 
Taylor  and  Hudson  agree  with  this  basic  dichotomy. 


Drawing  upon  these  definitions  a domestic  event  must,  for  the  purposes  of 
DECS,  satisfy  the  following  criteria; 2 


1.  Involve  the  national  government  directly,  that  is,  the  event 
as  reported  must  pertain  to  the  executive  structure  (e.g., 
governmental  changes,  changes  in  personnel,  laws),  or 


Again,  these  criteria  are  mutually  exclusive. 
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2. 


Constitute  poJitical  participation,^  eitier  anomic  or  struc- 
tural, by  any  actor.  Including  aggregates  such  as  political 
parties  and  lobbying  organizations,  or 

3.  Constitute  a relationship  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  in 
the  political  system  (e.g.,  declaration  of  martial  law,  lifting 
of  restrictions). 


Non-Interactive  Events 

Non-interactive  events  are  occurrences  that  may  be  historically  important 
but  have  either  no  specific  actor  or  target  such  as  the  death  of  a president 
or  the  occurrence  of  a natural  disaster.  These  events  are  coded  "0"  in  the 
actor  or  target  column,  depending  upon  which  is  not  relevant. 

EVENT  CODES 


The  original  coding  scheme  was  designed  to  develop  a more  detailed  list  of 
event  codes,  and  to  bring  together  event  codes  that  could  be  applied  to  both 
international  and  domestic  actions.  There  were  several  problems  with  this 
approach. 

First,  the  128  DECS  codes  were  derived  partly  from  WEIS  and  from  ad  hoc 
selection.  The  final  original  coding  scheme,  however,  was  a relatively  com- 
plete departure  from  V.’EIS  and  other  existing  everts  coding  schemes  since  it 
had  a different  overall  structure  and  contained  different  categories  and 
numeric  codes. 

Since  WEIS  had  been  used  from  the  inception  of  the  Indicator  Project,  it 
seemed  reasonable  to  increase  its  detail  rather  than  to  develop  a totally 
new  system  that  would  not  be  comparable  to  any  other.  An  increase  in  detail 
in  an  already  existing  system  would  make  it  possible  to  compare  the  systems 
to  determine  whether  the  increase  is  actually  necessary  and  useful  for  anal- 
ysis. Therefore,  the  following  rules  were  used  in  the  revision  of  DECS 


Political  participation  is  any  action  aimed  at  influencing  government 
policy,  behavior,  structure,  or  participants. 
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Internal Joiiiil  events  Cfiteyor Jes : 


1. 


Wlien  a DhCS  event  could  bo  subsumed  under  an  already  existing 
WLIS  event  category,  the  DKCS  event  was  eliminated. 


2. 


Wlicn  a DF'.Cfi  event  could  be  subsumed  under  a WEIS 
event  category,  but  no  event  code  fit  tlic  event, 
under  the  appropriate  WEIS  category  was  created’ 


coml)ined 
a new  code 
for  tlie  event. 


3.  When  no  WEIS  combined  event  category  fit  the  DECS  event  a 
new  combined  event  category  plus  event  categories  under ’that 
combined  event  category  was  created  for  the  DECS  event. 


In  this  way,  approximately  25  new  events  were  added  to  the  WEIS  system  from 
the  DECS  codes.  This  represents  a 40  percent  increase  in  detail  in  the  WEIS 
coding  scheme,  an  Increase  that  should  be  more  than  adequate  for  testing 
whether  more  detail  in  coding  actually  is  desirable  and  workable. 


The  total  number  of  international  events  categories  in  the  revised  scheme 
is  approximately  84.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  work  with  a 40  percent 
increase  in  detail  on  an  already  existing  and  tested  system  than  to  use  a 
completely  untested  system  that  represents  a 100  percent  increase  in  detail. 
If  tne  WLIS  system  (as  revised)  indicates  that  more  detail  would  be  useful 
after  being  tested,  then  that  change  could  be  made  in  the  coding  system. 

The  second  problem  was  that  DECS  did  not  separate  the  international  and 
domestic  events  domains.  Each  event  code  theoretically  could  be  applied 
to  either  international  or  domestic  situations.  This  assumes  that  a par- 
ticular international  event  is  comparable  to  the  same  domestic  event.  For 
example,  a meeting  of  Israeli  and  Egyptian  negotiators  would  be  comparable 
to  a Congressional  co>mnittee  meeting. 


The  literature  concerning  international  and  domestic  events  domains  presents 
evidence  that  these  domains  are  separate  and  generally  unrelated.  Rur.unel 
(1963)  and  Tanter  (1966)  questioned  the  commonly  held  notion  that  the  two 
domains  are  related.  Their  analyses  indicated  that  the  domestic  and  external 
politics  of  nations  are  largely  independent  of  one  another.  Burrowes  and 
Spector  (1972)  factor  analyzed  Syrian  external  and  domestic  events  and  pre- 
sented further  evidence  confirming  the  independence  of  the  two  domains. 
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Three  major  studies  that  code  both  domestic  and  external  events  separate 
the  two  domains.  Tiiese  studies  .are: 


• Robert  Rurrowes,  Middle  East  Confilrt  and  Cot)peratirii  (MbC(b\) 
Project 

• Rudolph  Ruinmel,  Dinicnsional  i ty  of  Nations  (DON)  1*r»>ject  (also 
Tauter,  196G;  Wilkenfeld,  1972;  Ranks,  1972) 

• Charles  Taylor  and  Michael  Hudson,  World  Handbook  of  Political 
and  Social  Indicators,  11 


It  seems  more  sensible  to  rely  on  past-tested  systems  of  coding  domest' 
events  than  to  operate  v;ith  an  entirely  new,  untested  category  system,  at 
least  for  an  initial  test  of  a new  coding  scheme.  Therefore,  the  following 
rules  were  used  to  develop  a category  system  for  domestic  events  separate 
from  international  events: 

1.  Categories  were  selected  from  the  following  major  domestic 
events  studies: 

(a)  Robert  Burrowes,  MECCA  Project 

(b)  John  Collins,  Foreign  Conflict  Behavior  and  Domestic 
Disorder  in  Africa 

(c)  Ivo  and  Rosalind  Feierabend,  Political  Events  Project 

(d)  Rudolph  Rummel,  DON  Project 

(e)  Charles  Taylor  and  Michael  Hudson,  World  Handbook  of 
Political  and  Social  Indicators,  II 

2.  The  various  categories  were  combined  and  identical  categories 
eliminated . 

3.  Combined  events  categories  from  tlie  DECS  international  events 
scheme  were  added  where  the  categories  did  not  match  already 
selected  domestic  codes. 

A.  Slightly  more  detail  was  added  by  the  authors. 

The  addition  of  combined  events  categories  enriched  the  domestic  events  detail, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  verbal  cooperation  and  verbal  conflict.  There 
are  approximately  75  domestic  events  categories. 
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II.  CODING  SYSTHM 


COMl’ONF.NTS 

The  Defense  Events  Codinc  Scheme  consists  of  two  parts:  the  analytic/numcric 

codes,  and  the  textual  narrative  of  the  events.  Coders  select  events,  assign 
them  numeric  codes,  then  write  a brief  textual  description  of  each  coded  event. 

Analytic  components  of  DECS  are  as  follows: 


• Date 

The  day,  month,  and  year  in  which  the  event  is  reported  to  have 
occurred . 

• Actor 

International  actor  is  the  country,  group,  region,  or  international 
organization  that  initiates  the  event. 

Subnational  actor  is  the  person  or  group  initiating  the  event. 

• Event 

Character:  international,  domestic,  or  non-interactive. 

Event : type  of  event. 

Length:  discrete  or  continuous. 

• First  (direct)  target 

International  target  is  the  country,  group,  region,  or  International 
organization  that  receives  the  event. 

Subnational  target  is  the  person  or  group  at  whom  the  event 
is  directed. 

• Second  (indirect)  target 

International  target  is  any  country,  group,  region,  or  international 
organization  other  than  the  first  target  about  which  the  event  occurs. 

• Subject 

A general  topic  of  the  coded  event. 

• Issue 

A particular  issue  and  Issi e position  associated  with  the  event. 

• Source 

A code  for  the  data  source. 
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AU.  CODHS  AUl'  RIGHT  .lUSTI FI Kl),  THAT  IS,  TOK  KACH  CATKCOiri' , Tiir  ANALYTIC 
COOh  MUST  r.NI)  IN  'i'HK  I’URTIIHST  KICIIT-IIANI)  COIAIMN  01'  THAT  CATI'X.QRY.  I'or 
example,  there  are  niac  columns  for  the  subject  codes.  Each  subject 
code  is  three  dlsits.  If  tliere  are  only  two  subject  codes,  the  codes 
would  appear  in  columns  36-41.  Below  is  a list  of  the  categories  and 
columns  of  each  code. 


Coded  Item 


Column 


I 


Day 

Month 

Year 

International  Actor 

Subnational  Actor 

Character  of  Event 

Event  Code 

Length  of  Event 

1st  Target  (International) 

1st  Target  (Subnational) 

2nd  Target  (International) 

2nd  Target  (Subnational) 

Subject 

Issue 

Issue  Position 
Source 


1-2 

3-4 

5-6 

7-9 

11-13 

14 

15-17 

18 

19-21 

23-25 

26-28 

30-32 

33-35,  36-38,  39-41 
46-49 

50 

51 


A sample  code  sheet  is  shown  on  the  following  page. 


n 
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III.  CODING  RULKS 


DATE 


The  dnto  is  the  specific  date  on  which  the  event  occurred.  It  includes  the 

day,  month,  and  year  in  which  the  event  is  reported.  The  following  codes 

are  used  for  the  date  . 

Day  = 01-31 

Month  = 01-12 

Year  = 00-99  (last  two  digits  of  the  year) 

A 

Example : January  3,  1972  = 030172 

If  only  the  month  and  year  are  known,  the  daj  ^ coded  "00."  If  only  the 
quarter  or  semi-annual  period  in  which  the  event  occurred  is  mentioned,  the 
month  is  coded  8Y  whore  Y is  the  quarter  (i.e.,  1,2,3  or  4)  of  the  year  Y; 
or  9X,  where  X is  the  first  or  second  6-month  period  (i.e.,  1,2)  of  the  year. 

If  there  is  insufficient  Information  to  specify  the  day,  month,  quarter,  or 
semi-annual  period  of  an  event,  "0"  and  "0"  will  be  entered  in  both  columns. 
DURING  CODING,  THE  INABILITY  TO  ENTER  A SPECIFIC  CODE  FOR  ANY  OF  THE  CATE- 
GORIES WILL  BE  DENOTED  BY  A ZERO  (0)  ON  THE  CODE  SHEET  IN  THE  FURTHEST 
RIGHT-HAND  COLUMN  OF  THE  SPECIFIC  CATEGORY. 

INTERNATIONAL  ACTOR 


The  international  actor  is  the  country,  group,  region,  or  international 
organization  that  initiates  the  action.  THERE  MUST  ALWAYS  BE  A CODE  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  ACTOR.  Table  1 contains  a list  of  these  actors  that  includes: 

• All  independent  countries 

• Selected  major  colonies/protectorates 


For  197A  data,  t!ie  date  variable  is  coded  as  "Ycar-Month-Day" . 
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• Selected  InterRovernniental  organisations 

• Selected  "other  entities"  and  regions’’ 

The  coder  should  determine  the  nationality  of  the  entity  that  is  performing 
tlie  event.  Occasionally,  questions  of  mixed  nationality  occur  (e.g.,  a 
journalist  or  businessman  who  is  a citizen  of  nation  X works  for  a news 
agency  or  business  which  is  of  a different  nationality).  In  such  cases, 
the  nationality  of  the  organization  for  which  the  individual  works  is 
coded  unless  ho  engages  in  activities  or  events  that  are  expressly  and 
obviously  not  being  carried  out  as  part  of  the  program  of  his  employer. 
Employees  of  an  international  organization  will  normally  be  presumed  to  be 
acting  ill  its  behalf  unless  it  is  explicitly  known  that  such  is  not  the  case. 


TABLE  1 

INTERNATIONAL  ACTOR/TARGET  CODE  LIST 
(Alphabetical) 


CODE 

ENTITY 

ABBR. 

CODE 

ENTITY 

ABBR. 

Independent  Countries 

700 

Afghanistan 

AFG 

765 

Bangladesh 

BGD 

'J39 

Albania 

ALB 

053 

Barbados 

BAR 

615 

Algeria 

ALG 

211 

Belgium 

BEL 

232 

Andorra 

AND 

266 

Berlin/East 

EBE 

160 

Argentina 

ARG 

267 

Berlin/West 

WBE 

900 

Australia 

AUL 

760 

Bhutan 

BHU 

305 

Austria 

_A1^ 

145 

Bolivia 

BOL 

035 

Bahamas 

BAS 

571 

Botswana 

BOT 

695 

Bahrain 

BAH 

140 

Brazi  1 

BRA 

^ Regions  are  used  when  no 

one  specif i 

c actor 

(or  target) 

is  applicable, 
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TABLE  1 (Cont'd.) 


com- 

ENTITY 

ABBR. 

CODE 

ENTITY 

ABBP. 

335 

Bulgaria 

BUL 

330 

Etliiopia 

ETH 

773 

Burma 

BUR 

375 

Finland 

FIN 

51B 

Burundi 

BUI 

220 

France 

FRN 

811 

Cambodia 

CAM 

1 

ol 

Fi.ii 

FIJ 

471 

Camcroun 

CAO 

00 

Gabon 

GAB 

020 

Canada 

CAN 

420 

Gambia 

GAM 

482 

Central  African 

CEN 

265 

Germany /Dcm.  Rep. 

GME 

Republic 

255 

Germany/Fed.  Rep, 

G>W 

780 

Ceylon  (now  Sri 

CRY 

452 

Ghana 

GHA 

Lanka) 

350 

Greece 

GRC 

483 

Chad 

CHA 

054 

Grenada 

GRE 

155 

Chile 

CHL 

090 

Guatemala 

GUA 

710 

China,  People's 

CHN 

438 

Guinea 

GUI 

Republic  of 

445 

Guinea-Bissau 

PGU 

713 

China,  Repub’-c  of 

CHT 

110 

Guyana 

GUY 

100 

Columbia 

COL 

041 

Haiti 

HAI 

484 

Congo 

COP 

091 

Honduras 

HON 

(Brassaville) 

310 

Hungary 

HUN 

490 

Congo  (Kinshasa) 

CON 

395 

Iceland 

ICE 

(now  Zaire) 

750 

India 

IND 

094 

Costa  Rica 

COS 

850 

Indonesia 

INS 

040 

Cuba 

CUB 

630 

Iran 

IKN 

352 

Cyprus 

CYP 

645 

Iraq 

IRQ 

315 

Czechoslovakia 

CZE 

205 

Ireland 

IRE 

434 

Dahomey 

DAH 

666 

Israel 

ISR 

390 

Denmark 

DEN 

325 

Italy 

ITA 

042 

Dominican  Rep. 

DOM 

437 

Ivory  Coast 

IVO 

130 

Ecuador 

ECU 

051 

Jamaica 

JAM 

651 

Egypt  (UAR) 

UAR 

740 

Japan 

JAP 

092 

El  Salvador 

ELS 

663 

Jordan 

JOR 

440 

Equitorial  Guinea 

CUE 

501 

Kenya 

KEN 

(Includes  Fernando  Po) 
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TAULK  J (Cont'd.) 


coni’, 

ENTITY 

ARBR. 

CODE 

ENTITY 

AMl^ 

731 

Koron/Norrh 

KON 

770 

Pak i Stan 

PAK 

732 

Korca/Soiith 

KOS 

095 

Panama 

PAN 

£90_ 

Kuwai t 

913 

Papua,  Nc-w  Guinea 

PNG 

812 

Laos 

LAO 

150 

Paraguay 

PAR 

660 

Lebanon 

LKB 

135 

Peru 

PER 

570 

Lcsotlio 

LI'S 

840 

Phil ippines 

Pill 

450 

T.iberia 

LTB 

290 

Poland 

POL 

620 

Libya 

LBY 

235 

Portugal 

POR 

223 

Liechtenstein 

Lie 

696 

Qa  t a r 

QAT 

212 

LuxemburR 

__LILX 

552 

Rhodesia 

RHO 

580 

Malagasy 

MAG 

360 

Rumania 

RUM 

553 

Malawi 

MAW 

517 

Rwanda 

RWA 

820 

Malaysia 

MAL 

331 

San  Marino 

SM 

782 

Maldive 

MAD 

670 

Saudi  Arabia 

SAU 

432 

Mali 

MLI 

433 

Senegal 

SEN 

338 

Malta 

MT.T 

451 

Sierra  Leone 

SIE 

590 

Mauritius 

MAR 

830 

Singapore 

SIN 

435 

Mauritania 

MAU 

520 

Somal ia 

SOM 

070 

Mexico 

MF,X 

560 

South  Africa 

SAP 

221 

Monaco 

MOC 

681 

South  Yemen 

SYE 

712 

Mongol i a 

MON 

230 

Spain 

SPN 

600 

Morocco 

MOR 

625 

Sudan 

SUD 

698 

Muscat  and  Oman 

MOM 

572 

Swaziland 

SWA 

921 

Nauru 

NAU 

380 

Sweden 

SWD 

790 

Nepal 

NEP 

225 

Switzerland 

SWZ 

210 

Netherlands 

NTH 

652 

Syria 

SYR 

920 

New  Zealand 

NEW 

510 

Tanzania 

TAZ 

C 

o 

Nicaragua 

NIC 

800 

Thai  land 

TAI 

436 

Niger 

NIR 

461 

Togo 

TOG 

475 

Nigeria 

NIG 

052 

Trie idad-Tobago 

TRT 

385 

Norway 

NOR 

616 

Tunisia 

TUN 
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TABLE  1 (Cont'cl.) 


CODE 

ENTITY 

ABRR. 

Miiiy. 

ABBR. 

Turkey 

TUR 

328 

Vatican 

VAT 

500 

Uganda 

UGA 

101 

Venezuela 

VEN 

365 

USSR 

USR 

816 

Vietnam/North 

VTN 

675 

United  Arab  Emirates 

UAE 

817 

Victnam/South 

VTS 

200 

United  Kingdom 

UNK 

990 

Western  Samoa 

JWIM 

002 

USA 

USA 

678 

Yemen 

YEH 

A39 

Upper  Volta 

UPP 

345 

Yugoslavia 

YUG 

165 

Uruguay 

URU 

551 

Zambia 

ZAM 

Colonies  or  Protectorates 

555 

Angola  (Port.) 

ANG 

557 

Mozambique  (Port.) 

MOZ 

030 

Bermuda  (Br.) 

BER 

556 

Southwest  Africa 

SAW 

085 

British  Honduras 

BHO 

A 30 

Spanish  Sahara 

SPS 

115 

French  Guiana 

FGU 

996 

All  other  Colonies/ 

720 

Hong  Kong  (Br.) 

HOK 

Protectorates 

721 

Macao  (Port.) 

MAC 

International  Organiz ations  or  Multilateral  Groups  of  Nati o n s 


198 

Alliance  for  Progress 

AFP 

699 

Arab  League 

ARL 

397 

European  Economic  Community  (EEC) 

EEC 

398 

European  Free  Tradn  Association  (EFTA) 

EFl' 

986 

International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF) 

IMF 

993 

International  Red  Cross  (IRC) 

IRC 

396 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO) 

NAT 

599 

Organization  for  African  Unity  (OAU) 

OAU 

199 

Organization  of  American  States  (OAS) 

OAS 

lA 


tabu:  1 (ContM.) 


CCd)];; 

i-K'-LD’ 

ABBR. 

992 

Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  (ShATO) 

SEA 

399 

United  Nations  (only) 

UNO 

394 

Warsaw  Pact 

WAR 

985 

Worid  Bank  (IBRD,  IDA) 

WBK 

809 

Cambodian  Covernment  in  Exile  (Sihanouk,  Khmer  Rouge) 

CKR 

649 

Kurds 

KUR 

818 

Vietcong 

VCG 

697 

Arab  commando  groups  (Palestine  Liberation  Organization, 

PLO 

A1  Fatah) 

991 

International  terrorist  groups 

TER 

995 

* 

Multinational  Corporations 

MNC 

997 

All  other  international  organizations 

INT 

998 

Any  other  multilateral  group 

MLG 

999 

Not  stated,  unidentified  target 

NSC 

Region 

Codes 

023 

North  America/North  Atlantic 

NAM 

060 

Caribbean 

CAR 

099 

Central  America 

CEA 

190 

South  America 

SAM 

270 

West  Europe 

WEU 

280 

East  Europe 

EEU 

340 

Turkey,  Greece,  Iran,  Cyprus 

CTO 

379 

Scandinavia 

SCA 

498 

Black  Africa 

BLA 

499 

Wliite  Africa 

WllA 

692 

North  Africa 

NOA 

693 

Persian  Gulf 

PER 

Starred  codes  in  this  table  did  not  exist  for  coding  1971-1973  data 
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TABL1-:  1 (ContM.) 


C0IH£ 

_raTrrY 

ABBR. 

6y.'< 

Arab  World 

ARA 

715 

South  Asia 

SAS 

81  y 

Southeast  Asia 

SES 

825 

South  Pacific 

SOP 

970 

Arctic 

ARC 

971 

Antarctic 

ANA 

972 

Pacific  Ocean 

PAC 

973 

Atlantic  Ocean 

ATL 

974 

Indian  Ocean 

INO 

975 

Mediterranean 

MED 

976 

North  Sea 

NOS 

977 

China  Sea 

CHS 

978 

Baltic 

BAL 

979 

Other  European  Waters 

OEW 

SUBNATIONAL  ACTORS 


This  dimension  consists  of  a three-digit  subnational  actor  code  listed  in 
Table  2.  First  the  coder  identifies  who  within  a country  is  performing  the 
event  and  then  selects  the  code  for  one  of  the  subnational  entities  listed 
in  Table  2.  This  list  contains  over  200  codes. 


TABLE  2 

SUBNATIONAL  ACTORS 


001  NATION 

020  UNIDENTIFIED  PERSON  OR  GROUP  IN  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

EXECUTIVE 

100  Unidentified  person  or  group 

101  Chief  or  head  of  state  (if  distinct  from  chief  of  government) 
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TABLE  2 (Cont'd.) 


1]0  Chief  of  government 
111  Personally 

119  Other  chief  of  government  (e.g.,  spokesmen  for,  personal  aides 
to,  representatives  of) 

Council  of  ministers  or  cabinet 

120  Unidentified  person  or  group 

121  Prime  Minister  or  chairperson  (if  distinct  from  chief  of  government) 

125  Other  officers 

129  Other  council  of  ministers 

FOREIGN  MINISTRIES,  DEPARTMENTS,  OR  AGENCIES 

150  Unidentified  person  or  group 

Foreign  affairs  or  foreign  policy  ministry 

160  Unidentified  person  or  group 

161  Secretary  or  minister  of  foreign  affairs;  spokesmen 

165  Foreign  ambassadors 

169  Other  foreign  affairs 

170  Foreign  trade  ministry  (if  distinct) 

DEFENSE  MINISTRY 

200  Unidentified  person  or  group 

201  Secretary  or  minister  of  defense  and  spokesmen 

210  Army,  Army  staff 

230  Navy,  Navy  staff 

250  Air  Force,  Air  Force  staff 

270  Military  intelligence 

272  Mixed  or  undifferentiated  forces 

279  OTHER  FOREIGN  MINISTRIES,  DEPARTMENTS,  AND  AGENCIES 

281  Foreign  intelligence,  non-military 

285  Border  security  forces 

299  All  other  foreign  ministries 
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TABLi:  2 (Cont'd.) 


DOMESTIC  MINISTRIES  OR  UB PARTMBNTS 

300  Unidentified  person  or  group 

302  Agriculture  and  food 

304  Economics,  finance,  commerce,  trade 

306  Health,  education,  welfare 

308  Transportation/ communications 

310  Internal  security 

312  Justice 

313  Natural  resources 

314  Other  domestic  ministries 

317  National  police 

GOVERNMENT  ENTERPRISES 

320  Unidentified  person  or  group 

322  Agricultural,  fisheries 

324  Industrial 

326  Trade  and  science 

329  Mixed  and  other 

399  OTHER  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

LEGISLATIVE 


400  Unidentified  person  or  group 

402  Officers  of 

404  Committees  and  commissions 

Regionally  or  organizationally  representative  legislature 
420  Unidentified  person  or  group 

422  Officers  of 

424  Committees  and  commissions 

Population  representative  legislature 
440  Unidentified  person  or  group 

442  Officers  of 

444  Committees  and  commissions 

479  Other  national  legislative  organizations 
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TABLK  2 (ConL’d.) 


JUDTCIAI. 

480  Unidentified  person  or  group 

482  Supreme  Court,  highest  tribunal 

489  Other 

499  MI XEl)  AND  OTllCR  NATIONAL  COVi’.RNm-NT 
REGIONAL  GOVKRNMKNT 

500  Unidentified  person  or  group 

510  Executive 

530  Legislative 

578  Judicial 

579  Mixed  and  other  regional  government 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

580  Unidentified  person  or  group 

582  Executive 

588  Legislative 

594  Judicial 

599  Mixed  and  other  local  government 

ORGANIZATIONS 

700  Parties 

701  Unidentified  person  or  group 

702  Ruling  party 

703  Leftist/Socialist/Communist 

704  Periodic  congresses  or  conventions 

705  National  or  central  committees 

706  Chairman,  spokesman,  delegation 

601  Left  faction*'^ 

602  Right  faction* 

707  Other 


Starred  codes  in  tliis  table  did  not  exist  for  coding  1971-73  data. 
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TABLK  2 (Cont'd.) 


708 

709 

710 

711 

603 

604 

712 

713 

714 

715 

716 

605 
506 

717 

718 

719 

720 

721 

722 

607 

608 

723 

724 

725 

726 

727 

609 

610 

728 

729 


Cent  risL 

Periodic  conj'.resses  or  conventions 
National  or  central  committees 
Chairman,  spokesman,  delegation 
Left  faction* 

Right  faction* 

Other 

KiglU  i St /Fascist 

Periodic  congresses  or  conventions 
National  or  central  committees 
Chairman,  spokesman,  delegation 
Left  faction* 

Right  faction* 

Other 

Opposition  party 

Lef tist/Social  ist/Communist 

Periodic  congresses  or  conventions 
National  or  central  committees 
Chairman,  spokesman,  delegation 
Left  faction* 

Right  faction* 

Other 

Centrist 

Periodic  congresses  or  conventions 
National  or  central  commit  tees 
Chairman,  spokesman,  delegation 
Left  faction* 

Right  faction* 

Other 

Rightist /Fascist 
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TABLE  2 (Cont'd.) 


730 

731 

732 
611 
612 

733 
7 34 

735 

736 

737 

738 

613 

614 

739 

740 

741 

742 

743 

615 

616 

744 

745 

746 

747 

748 

617 

618 

749 

750 

751 


Periodic  coujiresses  or  conventions 
National  or  central  committees 
Chairman,  spokesman,  delegation 
Left  faction* 

Right  faction* 

Other 

Ruling  coalitions 

Lef t ist/Soc ia list /Communist 

Periodic  congresses  or  conventions 
National  or  central  committees 
Chairman,  spokesman,  delegation 
Left  faction* 

Right  faction* 

Other 

Centrist 

Periodic  congresses  or  conventions 
National  or  central  committees 
Chairman,  spokesman,  delegation 
Loft  faction* 

Right  faction* 

Other 

Right ist /Fascist 

Periodic  congresses  or  conventions 
National  or  central  committees 
Chairman,  spokesman,  delegation 
Left  faction* 

Right  faction* 

Other 

Opposition  coalitions 

Leftist/Social ist/Communist 
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TABLK  2 (Coiu’d.) 


752 

Periodic  conj'.rey.seK 

or  conventions 

753 

Nat  lon.il  or  cc'iUral 

comml ttces 

lbl\ 

Chairman , spokesman 

, deleg.ation 

619 

Left  faction* 

620 

Rip.hl  faction*' 

755 

Other 

756 

Cc.ntri  St 

757 

Periodic  conyresses 

or  conventions 

758 

National  or  central 

committees 

759 

Chairman,  spokesman 

, delegation 

621 

Left  faction* 

622 

Right  faction* 

760 

Other 

761 

Righist/Fascist 

762 

Periodic  congresses 

or  conventions 

763 

National  or  central 

committees 

764 

Chairman,  spokesman. 

, delegation 

623 

Left  faction* 

624 

Right  faction* 

765 

Other 

766 

Other 

768 

II^SUKGENTS  AND  POIJTICAL  TERRORISTS 

769 

OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS 

ECONOM I C 0 RGAN 1 Z AT IONS 

Producers  of  goods  and  services 

770 

Unidentified  person  or 

group 

772 

Agricultural,  fishing 

774 

Industrial 

Trade  and  Service 
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TABLK  2 (ConL'd.) 


776 

Unidentified  person  or  group 

777 

Scientific  nnd  technical 

781 

Artistic 

785 

Educational 

Non-governmental  media 

790 

Unidentified  person  or  group 

791 

Br  ladcast 

793 

Press 

798 

Other 

799 

Other 

810 

Trade  or  labor  unions 

820 

Trade  associations 

830 

OTHER  ECONOMIC  ORG/\NIZATIONS 

RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS 

850 

Unidentified  person  or  group 

852 

Christian 

853 

Catholic 

854 

Protestant 

856 

Jewish 

858 

Hindu 

860 

Buddhist 

862 

Moslem 

863 

Other 

870 

ETHN I C / T R1 B AL  0 KGAN I ZAT I ON  S 

875 

WOMEN'S  ORGANIZATIONS 

891 

STUDENTS'  ORGANIZATIONS 

892 

FOREIGN  REFUGEE/IU'SIDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

893 

CULTURAL.  FRIENDSHIP  ASSOCIATIONS,  GROUPS 
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TAIILK  2 (ConlM.) 


89 


900 

901 

902 

903 

904 

905 

906 

907 

908 


912 

913 

914 

915 

916 
918 
920 
922 
929 


930 

931 

932 
945 
937 
939 


iAN  I/.ATIONS 

INDIVIDUALS  AND  OROUl'S  OP  INDIVIDUALS  NOT  CONSTITUTING  A FORMAL 
ORGAN  1 2AT 1 ON 

1^L_1J1£AL 

Pro-yovt-'rnmc’iil 

Lcftist/Soc ial i s t /Gommun i s I 
Centrist 

Ri  £’li  t i s t / Fasc  i s t 
Opposi t ion 

LcC  1 1st /Social ist / Communist 
Centrist 

Rightist/Fascist 

Other 

ECONOinC/OCCUFATION'/M. 

Agricultural,  fishing 

Industrial 

Workers  in  general 

Management 

Trade  and  Service 

Scientists  and  engineers 
Artists,  writers,  musicians 
Educational  (administrative,  teachers) 

Press 

Otlier 

RELIGIOUS 

Christian 

Cathol ic 

Protestant 

Jewish 

Hindu 

Buddhist 
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TAIiLK  2 (Coni  ’d.) 

9A1  Mo.slc'in 

9A9  (itlier 

951  r.THNlC/TRU'iAL 


955 

RACIAL 

958 

WOMEN 

971 

YOUTH  UNDER  20 

973  UNDIFFERl-NTIATl'l)  "INTKI.LICCNCIA" 

975  APPARF.NTLY  UNORGAXIZKl)  AND  SPONTANEOUS 

976  PEOPLE  AS  A WHOLE;  PUBLIC  IN  GENER.\L 

981  INDIVIDUALS 

983  FORMER  "HIGH-RANKING"  GOVEliXIIENT  OFFICIALS 


985 

SPECIFIC  AREA  OR  REGION 

998 

FOUR  OR  MORE  PERSONS /GROUPS 

999 

OTHER,  NOT  SPECIFIED  TARGET 

EVENT  CODES 

Event  codes  consist  of  three  parts:  the  character  of  the  event,  the  type 

of  event,  and  the  Knij^th  of  the  event.  The  character  of  the  event  is  a ono- 
digit  code  tliat  spi'clfies  wliellier  the  evt  nt  is  international,  non-intcractive, 
or  doncstic  (actual  or  rumored).  Coders  select  the  character  code,  then 
select  tlie  event  code  under  tlie  appropriate  character  (international, 
non-intcractive,  or  domestic).  (Sec  Table  3.)  INTERNATIONAL  EVENTS  ARE 
Al.WAYS  CODED  I'ROM  INTERNATIONAL  EVENT  CODES  (011-236);  NON-INTERy\CTIVE 
EVENTS  FROM  NON- 1 NTERACTI VE  EVENT  CODES  (401-/23);  AND  DOMESTIC  EVENTS 
FROM  DOMESTIC  EVENT  CODES  (601-751). 
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TAULl’)  3 
EVKNT  COI)i;S 


Cculc‘  Cli.iraclor  oT  I’.vfnt 

] Intc'rii.'iL  um;i] 

All  internal  ional  event  is  one  that  occurs  across  national 
boundaries,  that  is,  involvlnj;  two  or  more  nations. 

2 Domestic  (Actual  Event ) 

A domestic  event  is  one  that  occurs  within  national  boundaries, 
that  is,  involving;  two  or  more  groups  or  individuals  iv/itliin  one 
nat ion. 

3 Non- 1 n t e rji c 1 1 ve  (Actua  1 Event ) 

A non-interactive  event  is  a specific  historical  event  that  does 
not  involve  I v;o  parties,  e.g.,  the  death  of  a political  figure. 

A Int 0£n a t iona  (Rumored  Even 

An  international  event  which  is  mentioned  or  announced  but  which 
has  not  yet  actually  occurred. 

5 Domestic  (Rumored  Event) 

A domestic  event  which  is  mentioned  or  announced  but  which  has 
not  yet  actually  occurred. 

^ Non-lnteractive  (R^morjcd  JEven^Oj^ 

A non-interactivc  event  wiiich  is  mentioned  or  announced  but  which 
has  not  yet  actually  occurred. 


INTERNATIONAL  EVENTS 


1. 

YIELD 

oil 

Surrender;  yield 

to  order;  submit  to  arrest 

012 

Yield  pr<Gition;  retreat;  evacuate;  surrender 

013 

Admit  wrongdoing; 

retract  statement 

014 

Apologize  *h 

013 

Yield  to  pressure 

from;  dem.inds  of 

possessions 


This  code  added  for  coding  1974  data. 

^ Starred  events  in  this  table  are  event  codes  added  to  tlie  WEIS  system 
from  DECS. 
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r 

! 

i 


2 . COMMENT 


021 

Explicit  di'cline  to  comment 

023 

Neutral  comment  on  situation* 

025 

Neutral  explanation  of  policy  or  future  position‘d 

026 

Positive  comment  on  situation;  statement 
with  respect  to  a situation;  implies  that 
policy  position  is  satisfactory*^ 

implies  a positive  position 
the  existing  situation  or 

027 

Negative  comment  on  situation;  statem^'iit 
with  respc-ct  to  a situation;  iinplif's  tliat 
policy  position  is  unsatisfactory*’ 

implies  a negative  position 
the  existing  situation  or 

3. 

CONS' u/r 

031 

Meet  witli  at  neutral  site;  send  note 

032 

Visit;  go  to 

033 

Receive  visit;  host 

APPROVE 

OAl 

Praise,  hail,  applaud;  express  condolences,  ceremonial  greetings, 
thanks 

0A2 

Endorse  other's  policy  or  position;  give 

verbal  support 

0A3 

Physically  demonstrate  In  support  of* 

5. 

PROMISE 

051 

Promise  own  policy  support 

052 

Promise  material  support 

053 

Promise  otlier  future  support  action 

054 

Assure,  reassure 

055 

Promise  information  to* 

^ For 
hope,  i 

coding  1971-73  data,  code  023  was  "Comment  on  situation;  express 
concern,  fear." 

d , 

For  codiny  1971-73  dat^,  code  025  was  "Explain  policy  or  future  position* 
e 

This  code  did  not  exist  for  coding  1971-73  data. 


TAULK  3 (Cont'a.) 


6.  GR^T 

061  Express  rcKicL 

062  Give  state  Invitntior 

063  Grant  asylum 

064  Grant  privile}’,c,  diplomatic  recojpiition,  dc  facto  relations;  send 
ambassador  to  unoccupied  post 

065  Suspend  negative  sanctions;  truce;  cease-fire 

066  Release  and/or  return  persons  or  property 

067  Increase  number  of  consulates  ir* 

068  Establish  a legation  in* 

069  Open  an  embassy  in;  increase  embassy  personnel* 

7 . REWARD 

071  Extend  economic  aid  (gift  and/or  loan) 

072  Extend  military  assistance;  joint  military  exercise 

073  Give  other  assistance 

075  Give  friendly  warning,  implicit  warning.  Statement  that  another 

party  should'  or  ought  to  do  something.  Expresses  hope  that  another 
party  will  do  something,  or  fe_ar  or  concern  of  consequences  if  some- 
thing is  not  done.  Implies  a preferred  policy  position,  or  that 
another  party  should  change  its  behavior  or  position,  f 

8.  AGREE 


081  Make  substantive  agreement 

082  Agree  to  future  action  or  procedure;  agree  to  meet,  to  negotiate; 
accept  state  invitation 

083  For  an  agreement  to  go  into  effect* 

084  For  an  agreement  to  expire 

9^ REQUEST 

091  Ask  for  information 

^ This  code  did  not  exist  for  1971-73  data.  For  coding  1971-73  data 
code  074  was  "Give  non-threatening  (friend 'y)  notice  of  impending  or 
possible  harm  to*." 
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092  Ask  for  policy  nr.sistanco;  sock  help 

093  Ask  for  material  assistance 

09/4  Request  action;  call  for;  ask  for  asylum 

095  Entreat;  plead  for;  emotional  appeal  to 

096  Request  granting  of  ri  gilts  and/or  privileges 

1^0. PROPOSE 

101  Offer  proposal 

102  Urge  or  suggest  policy  or  action 

11.  REJECT 

111  Turn  down  proposal;  reject  protest,  demand,  threat,  etc. 

112  Refuse;  oppose;  refuse  to  allow;  exclude;  fail  to  reach  agreement 

113  Rei'ise  to  give  information  to* 

114  Refuse  to  give  certain  rights  and  privileges  to* 

115  Refuse  to  give,  or  refuse  to  accept,  tangible  or  material  support* 

12.  ACCUSE 

121  Charge;  criticize;  blame;  disapprove 

13.  PROTES'l 

131  Make  complaint  (not  formal) 

132  Make  formal  complaint  or  protest 

14.  DENY 

141  Deny  an  accusation,  attributed  policy,  action,  role,  or  position 

15.  DEMAND 

150  Issue  order  or  command;  insist;  demand  compliance;  etc 

16.  WARN 

162  Give  hostile  warning;  explicit  warning  of  necessary  policy  changeS 

S This  code  did  not  exist  for  1971-73  data.  For  coding  1971-73  data, 
code  160  was  "Give  warning". 
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17.  TllREATl'N 

171  Threaten  without  specific  negative  sanctions 

172  Threaten  with  specific  non-military  negative  sanctions 

173  Threaten  with  force  specified 

174  Threaten  with  negative  sanctions  and  time  limit  specified;  ultimatum 

18.  DEMONSTRATE 

181  Non-military  demonstration;  walk  out  on;  boycott 

182  Armed  force  mobilization,  exercise,  and/or  display;  blockade 

183  Attempt  to  cause  physical  destruction* 

19 . REDUCE 

191  Cancel  or  postpone  planned  event;  withdraw  offer 

192  Reduce  routine  international  activity;  recall  officials;  etc. 

193  Reduce  or  suspend  aid  or  assistance;  permanently  withhold 

194  Halt  negotiations 

195  Break  diplomatic  relations;  declare  independence  from 

196  Increase  number  or  severity  of  legal  barriers  on* 

197  Decrease  the  number  of  consulates  in* 

199  Expressly  terminate  (or  violate)  an  agreement  with* 

20.  EXPEL 

201  Order  personnel  out  of  country;  deport 

202  Expel  organization  or  group 

21.  SEIZE 

211  Seize  position  or  possessions 

212  Detain  or  arrest  person(s) 

213  Intrude  upon  the  property  or  territory  of* 

22.  FORCE 

Non-military  destructive  act 
Military  injury-destruction;  boml> 

Military  engagement 


221 

222 

223 
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23.  OKGANIZATIONAL  AFFAIRS* 

231  Establish  a new  organization 

232  Abolish  an  old  organization 

233  Reorganize  or  alter  the  composition  of  an  existing  organi -.-tion 

234  Join 

235  Withdraw  from  membership  in 

236  Revoke  or  suspend  the  membership  of;  expel 

NON-IRTER/\CT IVR  EV1:NTS* 

40.  PERSON’AL  HF.M.TH 

401  Personal  accident  (of  important  person)  which  affects  ability  to 
govern  or  act 

402  Become  ill  in  such  a way  as  to  affect  ability  to  govern  or  act 

403  Recover 

404  Injure  in  an  assassination  attempt 

405  Important  political  person's  death  from  natural  causes 

41.  PREPAREDNESS 

411  Increase  the  recognized  "readiness"  of  an  organization;  tc  go  on  alert 

412  Decrease  the  recognized  "readiness"  of  an  organization;  to  discontinue 
an  alert 

42.  CURRENCY 

421  Officially  increase  the  value  of  one's  own  currency  in  terms  of 
other  currencies 

422  Officially  decrease  the  value  of  one's  own  currency  in  terms  of 
other  currencies 

423  Other 

DOMESTIC  EVENTS 

Government  Structure,  Personnel 
60.  REGULAR  STRUCTUR/M,  CllA.NCE 

601  Regular  power  transfer 

602  Regular  executive  transfer 

603  Renewal  of  executive  tenure 
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61. 

PKKSONNM'L  CHANGE 

611 

Appointment  of  politically  significant 

person 

612 

Resignation  of  politically  significant 

person 

613 

Dismissal  of  politically  significant  person 

62. 

IRREGULAR  STRUCrURy\L  CHANGE 

621 

Irregular  power  transfer  or  purge 

622 

Dissolution  of  legislature 

623 

Fall  of  cabinet;  removal  from  office 

62A 

Coup  d'etat 

625 

Revolution 

Political  Participation 

63. 

PHYSICAL  PROTEST,  NO  VIOLENCE 

631 

Political  or  general  strike 

632 

Economic  or  other  strike 

633 

Boycott 

634 

Anti -demonstration 

635. 

Attempted  coup 

636 

Seizure  of  government  property 

637 

Seizure  of  government  personnel 

638 

Symbolic  protest;  demonstration 

639 

Defection 

64. 

PHYSICAL  PROTEST,  VIOLENCE 

641 

Assassinat ion 

642 

Attempted  assassination 

643 

Symbolic  demonstration  or  suicide 

644 

Riot 

645 

Mutiny 

646 

Sabotage 

647 

Terrorism  or  armed  attacks 

648 

Guerrilla  warfare 

649 

Civil  war 
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65.  IMIYSICAI.  i:Xl‘Ri:SS ION'S  OF  SUPl’ORT 

651  Pro-domonsl  r.ition 

652  ‘ lie  denion.slrntion  of  .support 

66.  KLKCTIONS 

661  Hold  elections 

662  Schedule  elecLion.s 

663  Cancel  cr  postpone  elections 

67.  EXP RF.SS  VT.RBAi.  SUPPORT 

671  Approve;  endor.se;  praise;  thanks 

672  Promise 

673  Agree  to  future  action;  agree  to  meet 

674  Formal  agreement 

676  Give  friendly  warning,  implicit  warning.  Statement  that  another  party 
should  or  ougln  to  do  something.  Expresses  hope  that  another  party 
will  do  something,  or  fear  or  concern  of  consequences  if  something 
is  not  done.  Implies  a preferred  policy  position,  or  that  another 
party  should  change  its  behavior  or  position'^ 

68.  GRANT  SUP13RT 

681  Grant 

682  Reward 

683  Yield;  apologize 

69.  GENER/\LLY  SUPPORTIVE  ACTIVITY 

690  Implement  now  policy^ 

691  Request 

692  Propose;  urge 

693  Explain  neutral  policy^ 


Ihis  code  did  not  exist  for  coding  197J-73  data.  For  coding  1971-73 
data,  code  675  was  "Give  friendly  warning." 

^ This  code  did  not  exi.st  for  coding  1971-73  data. 

^ For  coding  1971-73  data,  code  693  was  "Explain  policy." 
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69 A Mi'et  with 

695  Refuse  comment 

696  Make  neutral  p,eneral  comment*^ 

697  Positive  comment  on  situation;  statemernt  implies  a positive  position 
with  respect  to  a situation;  implies  that  the  existing  situation  or 
policy  position  is  satisfactory 

698  Negative  comment  on  situation;  statement  implies  a negative  position 
with  rt'spect  to  a situation;  implies  that  tlie  existing  situation  or 
policy  position  is  unsatisfactory* 

699  Suggest  new  future  policy^ 

70.  EXPRESS  VRRRAh  HOSTILITY 

701  Reject;  refuse;  oppose 

702  Accuse;  cliargc  ; denounce 

703  Protest;  complain 

704  Deny 

705  Demand;  insist 

707  Threaten 

708  Give  hostile  warning;  explicit  warning"' 

71.  REDUCE  RKLATIONSHTP 

711  Cancel;  postpone  planned  event 

712  Reduce  routine  relationship,  activity 

713  Reduce  or  suspend  aid  or  assistance 

714  Halt  negotiations,  talks 

715  Terminate  or  violate  an  agreement 

Relationship  Between  Ruler and  Ruled 

72.  GOVERNMP.NTAL  SANCTION'S,  NON-VIOLENT 

721  Sanctions  against  organization  or  group  (non-governmental) 


For  coding  1971-73  data,  code  696  was  "Make  general  comment;  express 
hope,  concern,  fear." 


This  code  did  not  exist  for  coding  1971-73  data. 


m 


This  code  did  not  exist  for  coding  1971-73  data.  For  coding  1971-73 
data,  code  706  was  "Warn." 
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722 

723 

724 

725 

726 

727 

728 


Ban  demons L rat  ion 

OuL.  aw  political  }',rnup 

Order  to  lialt  strike,  boycott,  |)rotest 

Dc'claie  martial  law  or  state  of  eniorj'ency 

Political  arrest 

Curtail  press  freedom 

Exi  le 


73. 

731 

732 

733 


GOVi:RN.‘>n:NTAL  SANCTIONS,  _V101,KNT 
Execute 

Attack  crowd;  produce  injuries  or  death 

Produce  injury  or  death  to  individual  not  in  crowd 


R.NMENTAL  KllhAlCVnON'  OF  RESTRICTIONS 

741  Lift  martial  law;  state  of  emergency 

742  Relaxation  of  sanctions  or  other  restrictions 

743  Release  persons  or  property 

75 . OTHER 


751  Change  in  laws  or  constitution 


The  event  length  classification  code  shown  in  Table  4 is  used  to  determine 
the  length  of  time  over  which  an  event  occurs.  Most  events  occur  and  are 
completed  in  one  day- therefore  they  are  discrete  (coded  1).  Some  events, 
such  as  negotiations,  continue  over  time  (coded  3).  Others,  such  as  an 
increase  (coded  5)  or  decrease  (coded  6)  of  military  activity,  arc  distinct 
changes  in  activity  levels  already  underway. 


TABLE  4 

EVENT  LENGTH  CODE 


CODE  MEANING 


discrete  activity  lasting  less  tlian  one  calendar  day 
Distinct  beginning  of  an  activity  that  lasts  more  than  a calendar  day 
Continuation  of  an  activity  already  underway 
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CODK  MllANlNi; 

ondiiiR  of  .'in  activity  already  underway 
incriiase  in  an  onRoing  activity 
decrease  in  an  ongoing  activity 
to  begin  in  future''* 
not  specified 


4 Distinct 

5 Distinct 

6 Distinct 

7 Activity 

0 Unknown ; 


First  (Direct)  International  Target 

The  first  international  target  is  the  country,  group,  region,  or  international 
organization  to  whom  the  event  is  directed.  If  there  is  no  direct  target, 
the  target  code  is  "999"  (non-directional) . If  there  are  more  than  three 

direct  targets,  the  target  code  is  "998"  (multilateral  group).  For  1971-73 
data,  if  the  event  was  domestic,  it  was  coded  "0"  in  the  furthest  right-hand 
column  of  the  category  (column  21).  For  1974  data,  if  the  event  was  domestic, 
the  country  code  was  inserted  here. 

First  (Direct)  Suhnational  Target 

The  first  subnational  target  is  the  person  or  group  to  whom  the  event  is 
di reeled. 


.Second  (liullrec t)  Interna tional  Target 

The  second  international  target  is  any  second  country,  group,  region,  or 
international  organization  about  which  the  event  occurs.  For  example,  if 
Afghanistan  is  complaining  to  the  Soviet  Union  about  Albania's  rearmament 
policy,  Albania  would  be  the  second  international  target.  There  is  not 
always  a second  international  target.  Wlien  there  is  none,  "0"  is  placed 
in  the  furthest  right-hand  colunm  (column  28)  of  the  second  international 
target  field. 

^ This  code  did  not  exist  for  1971-73  data. 
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Second  (Trull reel)  Suhnatlonal  Target 


The  second  subnational  target  is  any  second  person  or  group  about  whom  the 
event  occurs.  Again,  there  is  not  always  a second  subnational  target.  When 
there  is  none,  "0"  is  placed  in  the  furthest  right-hand  column  (column  32) 
of  the  second  subnational  target  field. 

SUBJECT  CODES 


Subject  codes  are  general  descriptive  categories  that  may  be  applied  to 
each  event.  The  list  of  subject  codes  includes  five  major  areas:  economic, 

social,  political,  science  and  technology,  and  military.  Under  each  of 
these  major  areas  there  is  a list  of  categories  that  might  be  applied  to 
international  or  domestic  events.  A maximum  of  three  applicable  subject 
codes  may  be  applied  to  each  event.  If  there  are  more  than  three  applicable 
subject  codes,  only  the  two  major  subject  codes  are  coded,  followed  by  "999." 
ALWAYS  CODE  TO  THE  FURTHEST  RIGHT -lb\ND  COLUMNS  (COLUMNS  39-41)  UNDER  "SUBJECT 
CODE."  Table  5 lists  the  subject  codes. 


TABLE  5 

GENERIC  SUBJECT  RETRIEVAL  CODES 


CODE  SUBJECT 
ECONOMIC 

Intcrnaticiiaj 

100  Trade 

110  Trade  agreements 

111  Amounts  and  directions;  trends;  composition 

112  Quotas 

113  Tariffs 
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119 

120 
121 
122 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 
13A 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

145 

146 

148 

149 


150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 
160 
161 

169 

170 

171 


OLlicr 
■ I’inniice 

Bnlnnc'c  of  poymciits 

Kxc’lKinjii'  rates;  policies;  mechanisms;  and  institutdcns  for  adjustme 
OlluT  finance 
Investment 
Business 

Government  (aid) 

Economic  aid 

Teclmical  aid  (teams,  technicians) 

Other 

Energy 

Business 

Government 

Other 

International  labor  relations 
Transportation  and  communication 
Development  of  resources 
Other 

Internal 

Growth  and  development 

GNP;  national  income;  levels  and  composition 

Investment 

Production 

Industrialization;  growth  of  technology 
Energy 

Development  of  resources 
Manpowi  r 

Craft  and  trade  unions 
Other 
P rob  U' ms 

Inflation;  price  levels;  wage  rates 
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172 

Unemployment  and  underemployment 

173 

Regional  problems 

179 

Other 

]80 

Govurnment  [ml  Icies 

181 

Fiscal;  budget 

182 

Monetary;  banking,  federal  reserve 

190 

Other  (none  of  the  above) 

SOCIAL 

200 

International 

211 

Migration 

212 

Personal  travel;  unofficial  visits 

213 

Cultural  relations 

214 

Ecology;  pollution 

215 

Narcotics;  crime 

240 

Other 

250 

Internal 

251 

Religion 

252 

Narcotics;  crime 

253 

Education 

254 

Health 

255 

Personal  travel 

256 

Social  unrest 

257 

Ecology;  pollution 

258 

Other;  social  welfare;  quality  of  life 

POLITICAL 

300 

International 

311 

Laws;  treaties;  negotiations 

312 

General  relations  of  states 

313 

Diplomatic/consular  affairs 

314 

International  organizations,  memberships 

activities 
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Formal  alliance's,  pol  i t i cal /mi  1 i tary/econonii  c 
316  Ccncral  rcdiicLioii  of  violence  (war,  terrorism);  cease-fire 

318  Border  dis|uiLes 

319  Territorial  waters 

320  Airspace 

321  Military  conflict 

322  Territory;  territorial  affairs 

323  International  terrorism 

3A0  Other 

350  Internal 

351  Civil  rights;  voting;  democratic  processes 

352  Political  parties;  movements 

353  Judicial  processes,  administration  of  justice 

355  Internal  secirity  (police  action,  activity) 

356  Insurgent  or  guerrilla  activity 

357  Government  structure  (change  of) 

358  Government  personnel  (appointments;  change  of) 

359  Government  policy 

SCIENCF,  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
AOO  International 

411  Medical  transfer 

412  Agriculture;  fisheries 

413  Natural  resources 

414  International  communications 

415  Military  technology 

416  Industrial  technology 

417  Nuclear  development 

418  Space  research 

419  General  technological  transfer 

440  Other 

449  Internal 


I 


I 
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450 

45] 

452 

453 

454 

479 

480 

481 

482 

483 

484 

485 

486 
490 

MILITARY 

500  Strategic  Nuclear  Forces 

501  Force  levels 

502  Procurement  of  weapons;  expenditures 

505  Deployment;  transit;  base  rights;  logistics 

510  Training  and  readiness 

549  Other 

550  General  Purpose  Forces 

551  Force  levels 

552  Procurement  of  new  weapons;  expenditures 

553  Mobilizations;  deployments 

555  Transit;  locations;  base  rights;  etc. 

560  Training  and  readiness 

570  International  military  aid  (including  training,  equipment,  troops) 

57]  Military  sales  transfers 

599  Other 

t 

I 

i 

V 

I 

t 

Ml 


Military  related 
Missile  researcli 
Nuclear  weapons  researcli 
Cliemieal  and  biological  weapons  researcli 
New  and  unconventional  weapons  research 
Otlier 

Non-military  related 
Space  research 

Nuclear  reactors,  nuclear  materials 

Medical  research 

Agriculture;  fisheries 

Natural  resources 

Communications 

(Pura)  Scientific  researcli 
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OTHER 

900  Other;  j’.enoral 
MOKE  THAN  THJH' aj^we 

999  More  thon  three  of  the  above  subjects  involved 
ISSUE  CODES 


TABl-E  6 
ISSUE-AREAS^ 

1.  Territorial  Area 

2.  Human  Resources  Area 

3.  Nonhuman  Resources  Area 
A.  Status  Area 

9.  None  of  above  or  unclear 

TABLE  t'’ 

ISSUr.S  REGARDING  JAPAN 

J apanesc-U.S.  Relations 

1001  JAP  should  not  continue  to  permit  USA  bases  on  her  soil. 

1003  Okinawa  sliould  revert  to  JAP. 

1004  The  USA  should  not  liave  nuclear  devices  on  its  bases  in  Okinawa. 

1005  The  USA  should  not  have  poisonous  gases  on  its  bases  in  Okinawa. 

1006  USA  bases  in  JAP  should  not  bo  allowed  to  receive  ships  which 

are  carrying  nuclear  weapons. 


^ Suggested  by  Rosenau  (1966). 

Issues  are  expressed  in  terms  of  non-status  quo  propositions.  New  issues 
will  be  added  to  the  current  list  as  they  arise. 
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vhnjviiu;^!'^o-_lI  ._S  . Jlclnt  ions  (coiU  *d.  ) 

1007  The  USA  should  wiLlidraw  completely  from  the  Kyiikyiis. 

2001  JAP  and  the  USA  sliould  not  retain  a security  treaty  for  mutual 
defense . 

2002  The  USA  should  witlidraw  from  Vietnam/l  ndochina , 

3001  JAP  should  not  provide  support  for  USA  troops  diiriuB  the 

Vietnam  war. 

3009  Tlie  JAP  should  finance  part  of  the  USA  military  which  defends  JAP. 

301A  The  USA  should  place  no  limits  on  the  c'xpoit  of  technology  to 

JAP. 

3016  JAP  investment  in  the  USA  should  be  reduced. 

3020  The  USA  should  grant  JAP  more  trade  concessions. 

Japanese-Soviet  Relations 

1002  The  USR  should  return  the  Northern  Territories  to  JAP. 

2005  USR  and  JAP  should  form  a collective  security  system  in  Asia. 

3004  There  should  be  increased  trade  between  JAP  and  tlie  USR. 

3005  The  USR  should  permit  JAP  fishermen  in  the  waters  of  the  Northern 
Island. 

3006  JAP  should  be  involved  in  the  development  of  the  USR  oil  and  gas. 

3007  JAP  should  be  involved  in  the  development  of  USR  timbcrlands. 

3029  JAP  should  cooperate  with  USR  in  Siberian  development 

4007  The  USR  should  conclude  a peace  treaty  with  JAP. 

9003  JAP  and  the  USR  should  expand  the  air  routes  between  the  two 
countries . 

Japano sej-^ liddlc  Eastern  Re  1 at  ions 

2003  JAP  should  take  an  active  role  in  seeking  a Mideast  settlement. 

3008  JAP  should  not  invest  (financially  and  technologically)  in  the 
Middle  East. 

3018  JAP  should  support  the  Arabs  in  the  Middle  East. 

3025  JAP  should  extend  economic/technical  aid  to  Arab  nations. 

4009  JAP  should  break  diplomatic  relations  with  ISR. 
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TAIJLK  7 (CoiiL'il.) 


Japniu‘SL‘-CliiiU‘SO ions 

2006  CUN,  USA,  and  .lAI’  should  form  a col  loot  ivf  security  system  in  Asia. 

2007  CUN  ennd  .TAP  should  form  a collective  security  system  in  Asi.a 

3002  JAP  should  increase  tiade  with  CUN. 

3026  JAP  should  extend  economi c /t echnical  aid  to  CUN. 

4003  JAP  should  recoftnize  CUN  and  establish  diplomatic  relations. 

4004  CUN  should  be  represented  in  the  U.N. 

4005  CUT  sluuld  be  excluded  from  the  U.N. 

sO06  JAP  should  cease  diplomatic  relations  with  CUT. 

9007  JAP  should  conclude  Civil  Air  Agreement  with  CUN. 

9008  JAP  should  conclude  private  air  agreement  with  CUT. 

Japanese-Asian/Soutiieas t Asian  Rel at  ions 

1008  JAP  should  support  KON-KOS  reunification. 

2008  JAP  should  intervene  to  secure  civil  rights  for  KOS  citizens  and 
foreign  nationals  residing  in  KOS. 

3003  JAP  should  not  invest  in  INS  oil  resources. 

3015  JAP  should  increase  its  investment  iti  VTN. 

3017  JAP  investment  in  AUL  should  be  reduced. 

3019  JAP  and  KON  should  increase  trade. 

3021  JAP  should  increase  Investment  in  Southeast  Asia. 

3022  JAP  should  import  more  from  Southeast  Asia  to  adjust  JAP  balance  of 
payments . 

3023  JAP  should  import  more  from  Asia  to  adjusc  JAP  balance  of  payments. 

3030  JAP  siiould  decrease  economic  involvement  in  KOS. 

3031  JAP  should  not  ratify  JAP-KOS  Continental  Shelf  Agreement. 

4001  JAP  siiould  establisli  diplomatic  relations  with  VTN. 

4002  JAP  siiould  establish  diplomatic  relations  witii  KON. 

4008  JAP  siiould  recognize  Prince  Sihanouk's  government-in-exile  as 

rigiitfnl  government  in  CAM,  and  break  relations  witii  Lon  Nol  regime. 

9001  An  international  conference  should  be  lield  to  discuss  the  Vietnam  war. 

9002  CAM  should  he  a neutral  nation. 
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TABl.K  7 (ContM.) 


Jnpnn- 1',  i*  o i u 1 s sin.'s 


3010  T1ict<-  should  he  o OAF  tfxtilf  «-xport  quota. 

3011  JAP  should  reduce'  import  quota. 

3012  JAP  should  revalue  upward  its  currency. 

3013  JAP  should  reduce  its  capital  iuvestin.nt  overseas. 

3024  JAP  should  increase  trade  and/or  economic  investment  with  KEC. 

3027  JAP  should  lower  fishing  quotas  in  the  Morflwest  Pacific. 

3028  JAP  s'nould  participate  in  the  development  of  the  North  Sea  oil 

resources. 

3032  JAP  should  make  bilateral  agreements  with  oil-producing  nations. 

3033  J/P  should  increase  economic  involvement  with  Eastern  European  countries. 

3034  JAP  should  increas**  economic  involvement  with  Latin  American  countries. 

9004  JAP  should  adtn-re  to  international  trade  agreements  (e.g.,  Kennedy 

round)  . 


Japan-Nhiclear  Issues 

2004  JAP  should  ratify  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty. 

9006  JAP  siiould  develop  a nuclear  capability. 

9009  JAP  should  not  permit  nuclear-powered  vessels  in  her  ports. 

Japan-Self  Defense 

9005  J7iP  should  rebuild  its  military  power  beyond  the  "self-defense"  state. 


Other  Issues 

1009  Senkakyu  IslanJ  should  bo  returned  to  JAP. 


THE  ISSUE  POSITION  _C01^ 

The  current  definition  of  "issue"  is  built  around  the  idea  of  a condition 
which,  in  the  view  of  an  actor,  should  or  should  not  exist,  aome  acts 
express  a preference  for  or  against  the  condition  at  issue.  The  issue 
position  code  records  such  a position  as  either  support ing  (code  = 1)  or 
opposing  (code  = 2)  the  non-status  quo  proposition.  A.s  a convention, 
positions  on  tiie  non-status  quo  condition  will  be  recorded.  For  example. 
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on  the*  Okinawa  issue,  the  position  is  recorded  in  terms  of  oiiposition  to 
or  support  for  a quota. 


Each  issue  in  Table  7 is  stated  in  terms  of  a non-status  quo  proposition 
in  order  to  facilitate  issue-position  coding,  THE  CODr.K  ('.IVES  AN  ISSUE 
POSITION  CODE  OF  "1"  IF  THE  EVENT  SUPPORTS  TJH;;^  PROPOSITION;  A CODE  OF  "2" 

IF  THE  EVENT  OPPOSES  THE  PROPOSITION;  /V\’D  A COni:  OF  "0"  IF  TllEKE  IS  NO 
EVIDENCE  OF  OPPOSITION  OR  SUPPORT.  IF  THERE  IS  NO  ISSUE,  "00"  IS  COPED 
IN  COLUMNS  A9-50.  If  a position  is  coded  1 or  2,  the  event  must  exi)licitly 
express  a position;  that  is,  contain  a statement  of  or  express  a belief, 
request,  or  demand  that  the  condition  should  or  should  not  exist. 

SOURCE  CODE 


This  is  a one-digit  code  for  the  data  source.  Th_^  code  for  FBIS  is  2. 
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IV.  TI-XTIIAI,  AliSTKACT 


For  c.icli  coi.k-d  event  there  is  a complete  one  sentence  description  of  tiie 
event  that  gives  tiie  unique  aspects  of  the  event  tiiat  analytic  coding 
ohscures.^*  It  is  not  a verbatim  translation  of  tlie  analytic  code;  rather, 
it  specifically  provides  more  information  al)Out  the  event  reported  in  the 
coding  source.  A single  descriptive  sentence,  iiowever,  may  follow  several 
coded  events;  hut  more  than  one  descriptive  sentence  siiould  never  follow 
analytically  coded  (numeric)  events. 

A number  of  conventions  have  been  developed  by  the  World  Event/Interaction 
Survey  (WEIS)  for  constructing  the  description.  First,  all  nations  named 
in  the  article  should  be  mentioned  in  the  event  description.  U’henever  a 
nation  is  mentioned,  its  3-letter  alphabetic  code  is  used.  This  enables 
the  computer  programs  to  scan  the  text  for  events  not  obtainable  by  anal- 
ytic retrievals.  For  this  reason,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  descriptive 
codes  for  a conference,  agreement,  or  negotiations  the  same.  For  example, 
the  word-set  "European  Security  Conference"  must  be  used  for  any  event  that 
involves  this  conference  in  any  way  because  there  is  no  analytic  code  that 
signifies  the  European  Security  Conference.  If  it  is  typed  the  same  way 
every  time  it  i.s  mentioned  in  an  event,  the  TEXSCAW  program  can  pick  out 
the  events  in  which  it  is  important. 

The  first  words  of  a description  should  identify  the  actor  (3-letter  alpha 
codes  only),  the  suhactor,  and  the  last  name  of  the  subactor  if  stated  in 
the  article. 

Example:  United  States  President  Nixon 

becomes:  USA  PKS  Nixon 


This  section  is  abstracted  from  Truesdel  1 (1973). 
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Fxample : 
becomes: 


United  Nations 
UNO 


General  Assembly 
GA 


The  event  should  not  be  stated  as  Its  DKGS  code  name  but  according  to  the 
wording  of  the  article.  Example:  002  121  365  should  not  mean:  USA  SST 

Rogers  criticizes  USR.  It  sJiould  be  stated:  USA  SST  Rogers  says  USK  system 

of  government  cares  not  at  all  for  its  citizens. 

Targets  use  the  same  convention  as  actors.  The  3-letter  alpha  code  of  the 
target  nation  is  used;  if  the  event  is  directed  at  a specific  subtarget, 
the  target's  office  and  name  are  mentioned. 


USA  VP  Agnew  arrives  for  2-day  visit  :n  USR  and  is  greeted 
by  USR  PRS  Podgorny  and  FiM  Gromyko 

The  description  can  incl;-*^  anv  form  of  punctuation.  Periods  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence  are  not  necessary  and  have  not  been  used  previously.  If 
a proposal  or  agreement  is  the  event,  the  specific  points  should  be  men- 
tioned. Likewise,  the  specific  points  reflected  by  one  nation  in  another 
nation's  proposal  should  be  included.  The  names  and  locations  of  battles, 
seized  positions,  surrenders,  meetings,  and  demonstrations  are  also  included. 
For  example,  the  towns  and  their  distances  from  major  cities  are  usually 
given  in  IDO  battle  reports.  Therefore  this  information  should  be  included. 
Also,  in  the  Vietnam  bombings  and  engagements,  one  double-coded  engagement 
IS  coded  for  the  nation  in  which  numerous  engagements  actually  took  place. 

In  the  description,  the  actual  number  and  location  of  battles  are  mentioned. 
Thus,  the  description  would  read:  VTS  and  VTN  forces  fight  250  battles 

centered  at  My  Lai,  Uanang,  Quangtri  City,  and  Pleiku,  VTS. 

The  important  consideration  in  constructing  descriptions  is  to  make  each 
n .single  complete  sente  ce,  no  longer  than  three  lines,  and  totally  cempre- 
hensible  to  a reader  5 years  hence.  Thus,  each  description  must  contain 
enough  information  for  the  event  to  be  understood. 
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Abbreviations  arc  used  wlicrevcr  possible  (c.f,.,  RKLNS  for  Relations).  Also, 
numerals  are  used  instead  of  words  (e.g.,  8 for  eight).  The  sentence  must 
not  exceed  3 lines  of  51  columns  due  to  computer  storage  limitations. 

TABLE  a 

DESCRIPTIVE  ACRONYMS 


PRS 

PRM 

PM 

FM 

SST 

DOS 

SOD 

DOI) 

VP 

JMC 

ICS 

ICC 

OPEC 

ICJ 

ClIRMN 

SG 

AMB 

ADV 

PRS  ADV 

CP  SEC 

GEN 

ASST 

DEP 

GOVT 

REP 

ADM 

SPKM 


President 
Premier 
Prime  Minister 
Foreign  Minister 
Secretary  of  State 
Department  of  State 
Secretary  of  Defense 
Department  of  Defense 
Vice  President 

Joint  Military  Commission  in  South  Vietnam  (VTS , VTN,  USA,  VCG) 

International  Commission  for  Supervision  of  tlic  Cease-Fire  in 
Vietnam 

International  Control  Commission 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
International  Court  of  Justice 
Chairman 

Secretary  General 

Ambassador 

Advisor 

Presidential  Advisor 

Communist  Party  officials 

General 

Assistant 

Deputy 

Government 

Representative 

Administration 

Spokesman 


A9 


TABLK  8 (Coin'd. 


CA 

General  Assembly 

SC 

See.urily  Council 

cm 

Conunonweal  Lli 

l.IM’ 

Japan  l.iberal  Democratic  Party 

JCP 

Japan  Communist  Party 

DKM-SOC 

Japan  Democratic  Socialist  Party 

JSP 

Japan  Socialist  Party 

HSK  of  C 

Japan  House  of  Counci  Hors 

MI5KR 

Mutual  Balanced  Force  Reduction 

ESC 

European  Security  Conference 
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STATEMF.NTS  OF  IMPORTANT  ISSUES  FOR  JAPAN 


The  following,  list  of  Japanese  issues,  goals,  and  problems  that  affect 
the  nature  and  direction  of  its  international  and  interna]  behavior  has 
been  culled  from  the  literature  on  Japan  which  was  published  between 
1970  and  the  present.  It  represents  the  major  issue  areas  demanding  the 
attention  of  Japanese  experts  and  policy-makers. 
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A .  I siUiOK  in  11 . S .-.l.-ipaiioso  Relnt  ions ; 

1.  Modification  of  political,  military,  and  economic  relations. 

2.  U.S.  demands  for  voluntary  limitations  on  textile  exports  to 
the  United  States. 

3.  Global  cooperation  between  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

4.  Potential  conflict  with  the  United  States  over  markets  and  raw 
materials. 

5.  Status  of  U.S.  bases  in  Japan. 

6.  Status  of  U.S. -Japanese  Security  Treaty. 

B.  Issues  in  Soviet-Japanese  Relations: 

1.  Peace  treaty  (linked  to  and  confounded  by  territorial  issue). 

2.  Territorial  dispute  over  four  northern  islands  (Shikotan, 

Habomai  group,  Etorofu  and  Kunashiri)  (source  of  fish  for 
Japan,  and  military  airfields  and  harbor). 

3.  Siberian  development  (raw  materials,  resources). 

4.  Japan's  security  vis-a-vis  the  Soviets  and  Chinese. 

5.  Fishing  negotiations. 

C.  Issues  in  Sino-Japanese  Relations; 

1.  Japanese  concessions  over  relations  with  South  Korea  and 
Taiwan  (in  terms  of  defense  and  investment). 

2.  Japan's  security  problems  (means  of  defense  from  Chinese 
nuclear  capability)  — maintain  balance  (neutrality?). 

3.  Chinese  work  force  and  raw  materials. 

4.  Potential  conflict  over  offshore  oil. 

5.  Deo’clopment  of  Manchuria. 

6.  Follow  U.S.  lead  in  detente  with  PRC  (nor  ,ial  izat  ion  of  relations). 

7.  Maintenance  of  close  ties  with  Taiwan. 


D .  I ssucs  Involving  Diplonintlc  Rela tlons  : 


1.  Stratesic  planning  for  Increasingly  multi-polar  international 
system. 

2.  Par ticipaticn  in  reconstruction  of  Indochina  (political  detente, 
investment) . 

3.  Closer  relations  between  Japan  and  Common  Market  countries. 

A.  Better  relations  with  developing  nations  (Latin  America, 
Southeast  Asia). 

5.  Strengthen  U.N.  activities. 

6.  Promotion  of  regional  cooperation. 

E.  Issues  Involving  Armament: 

1.  Future  of  own  military  capabilities. 

2.  Future  of  U.S. -Japanese  Security  Treaty. 

3.  Nuclear  Armament. 

A.  Maintenance  of  nuclear-free  mainland  status. 

F.  Issues  Involving  Energy  and  Resource  Dependence; 

1.  Implications  of  energy  crisis. 

2.  Appease  Arabs. 

3.  Resource  dependency  fo*  food,  raw  materials,  oil. 

A.  Cooperate  with  other  areas  in  resource  development  to  increase 
availability. 

5.  Export  technology  to  developing  areas  to  produce  semi-processed 
materials  abroad. 

6.  Reduce  heavy  industrial  energy  requirements  at  home. 

Restructure  home  industry  to  use  less  energy. 
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8.  Resource  snvinn  at  home:  (a)  mass  transit,  (b)  less  imported 

food  consumption. 

.9.  Slow  own  rate  of  growth. 

10.  Foreign  investment  by  Japan. 

G . Issues  1 nvolving  Domes t i c Economy : 

1.  Domestic  inflation. 

2.  Paucity  of  social  capital  and  social  services. 

3.  Environmental  decay. 

4.  Revaluation. 

5.  Establish  export  tax. 

6.  Open  Japanese  markets  to  foreign  investment. 

7.  Restructure  Japanese  economy  (disperse  factories,  domestic 
investment,  government  inducements). 

8.  Domestic  growth. 

9.  Develop  mass  transit. 

H,  Issues  Involving  the  International  Economy: 

1.  Liberalize  trade  and  capital:  encourage  spending  and 
investment  abroad;  lower  tariffs;  remove  non-tariff 
barriers. 

2.  Responsibility  in  the  interdependent  international 
economic  community. 

3.  Aid  to  developing  nations  (capital,  technology,  finished 
products) . 

4.  Seek  multilateral  balance  of  trade. 

5.  Promote  free  trade  policy. 

6.  Reduce  excessive  trade  surplus. 
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This  reference  manual,  and  reports  derived 
from  the  CACI  PULSE  System  are  supplied  on 
an  "as  is"  basis.  CACI,  Inc.  does  not 
warrant  the  contents,  expressed,  implied, 
or  statutory  includinq,  but  not  limited 
to,  any  warranty  of  merchantability  or 
fitness  for  use  for  a particular  purpose. 
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ABOUT  CACI 


CACI,  Inc.  is  a management  consulting  firm  that  provides 
solution*;  to  managerial,  operational,  and  educational 
proljlcms  througli  quantitative  analysis  and  computer  techniques. 
CACI's  International  Affairs  Center,  located  in  Santa  Barbara, 
California,  specializes  in  the  development  management  and 
analysis  of  international  affairs  data  bases  and  indicators. 
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ABOUT  PUI.Si: 


CACI'b  PUBSH  System,  implemented  on  the  Cenerdl  nlectric  (G.E.) 
MARK  III  T i me  lihn  r i ii(j  Network,  permits  flexible  rettievnl  and 
display  of  selected  i n t e r na t i ona 1 event  data  collections,  as 
well  as  computation  and  display  of  a variety  of  agyreejate 
status  ai»d  behavioral  indicators  based  on  the  data.  Individual 
and  organizations  desiring  to  use  PULSE  need  acquire  only  a 
comnun i cations  terminal  and  an  appropriate  G.E.  account  number 
in  order  to  proceed.  Charges  for  use  of  the  PULSE  system  are 
based  on  the  amount  of  use,  and  there  is  no  CACI  minimum  use 
requirement . 

Please  address  inquiries  regarding  access  to  the  PULSE  system, 
or  pertaining  to  this  user  .manual  to: 

CACI,  Inc. 

PULSE  System 

800  Garden  Street,  Suite  A 

Santa  Barbara,  California  93101 

Telephone  ( 80 5 )- 06 5 -0070 


C.A.C.I 


WASHINGTON.  I>  C OI  I ICI  S 


PULSE  USER'S  MANUAL 

Version  Bl.O 
January,  1975 
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SECTION  I.  OVEKVIEW 


Quanl  i ta  t i VO  Tndicatorr.  nnd  MjnAgomcnt.  Quan  t i I a t i vc  Indica- 
torii  have  i n c r e a s i titj  1 y become  the  :.n  forma  t i ona  1 shorthand  of 
management  - a means  for  coping  with  the  increasing  quantity 
and  variety  of  information  confronting  executives  in  govern- 
ment and  industry.  Useful  indicators  measure  cor\ditions  which 
arc  relevant  to  management  interests  and,  in  doing  so,  aid  in 
planning  arid  decision  making.  Their  value  lies  in  the  con- 
ciseness of  tlieir  numerical  form,  the  timeliness  with  which 
they  can  ',e  provided,  the  simplicity  with  which  they  record, 
illustrate,  and  "remember"  history,  and  their  pote.ntial  for 
signalling  change 

In  most  large  enterprises,  both  governmental  and  private, 
managements  avail  themselves  of  economic  indicators  which 
reflect  domestic  and  international  conditions.  The  improve- 
ment or  deterioration  of  economic  conditions  over  time  is 
monitored  through  these  indicators.  As  conditions  signal 
change,  management  is  alerted  to  appropriate  decision  priori- 
ties. The  economic  risks  and  opportunities  of  ongoing  and 
prospective  ventures  may  then  be  assessed  in  a timely  fashion. 
In  addition,  through  indicators,  managements  are  afforded 
succinct  and  authoritative  language  for  communication.  Quanti 
tative  economic  indicators,  then,  represent  a change  in  the 
form  of  information  available  to  and  being  used  by  managements 
a form  which  is  helping  to  restore  the  balance  between  essen- 
tial information  flows  and  available  management  time. 

Now  a new  indicator  technology  is  available.  It  encompasses 
international  and  domestic  political  affairs,  and  opens  new 
informational  vistas  to  those  governmental  and  private  manage- 
ments whose  ii\tcrcsts  are  sensitive  to  political  as  well  as 
’■economic  con s ide ra t io tjs  . 
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Nature  of  the  T e • While  similar  to  economic  indicators 

in  concept,  international  affairs  indicators  differ  in  two 
^ basic  ways: 

1.  Their  measurement  is  in  terms  of  units  of  behavior 
between  and  within  countries,  such  as  threats,  protests, 
agreements,  and  meetings,  rather  than  in  more  conven- 
tional units  of  measure,  such  as  money,  units  of  output 
or  peopl e , and 

2.  The  data  upon  which  the  indicators  are  currently  based 
is  collected  privately,  rather  than  being  produced  by 
government  agencies. 

International  affairs  indicators  are  derived  from  the  same 
narrative  accounts  of  international  events  as  arc  customarily 
used  to  analyze  international  affairs.  Chronologies  of  these 
events  are  systematically  coded  into  continuous  streams  of 
quantitative  data.  The  data,  in  turn,  are  employed  in  formu- 
lating summary  quant.itati  ve  measures  or  indicators  of  selected 
international  political  phenomena. 

PULSE  is  a flexible,  user-oriented  software  package  for  manage- 
ment and  dissemination  of  the  data  and  indicators.  It  is  now 
possible  to  access  this  information  from  virtually  any  remote 
location,  to  retrieve  f elected  data,  to  produce  up-to-date 
indicator  values,  to  record  the  information  in  either  tabular 
or  plotted  form,  and  even  to  recapture  the  original  narrative 
accounts  as  English  language  abstracts.  A vital  characteristic 
of  this  technology  is  the  ability  of  users  to  move  freely 
between  the  numerical  and  English  language  forms  of  interna- 
tional affairs  information.  In  this  way  the  convenience  and 
ma n i pu 1 ab i 1 i ty  of  numerical  data  are  made  available  while  pre- 
serving the  bulkier,  but  more  informative,  narrative  accounts. 
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Specifically,  the  PULSt:  event-interaction  data  bane  consists 
of  international  event  data  coded  from  the  daily  Mew  York  Times, 
with  worldwide  coveraeje  startirxj  in  January,  1966,  and  con- 
tinuing currer»tly. 

PUI.SL  international  affairs  indicators,  t.i»e  product  of  mo.e 
than  tiirce  years  of  team  resea  rci»,  attempt  to  capture  botii 
quantitative  and  qualitative  aspects  of  interactions  between 
iiations  as  re {) resented  in  the  data  base.  Quantitative  con- 
cepts include  Involvement,  Participation,  and  Concentration, 
which  are  designed  to  measure  both  the  magnitude  and  distri- 
bution of  international  actions.  These  indicators  are  con- 
structed directly  from  smoothed  and  actual  event  frequencie.s 
for  each  natior.  and  natioti-pa  ir , at  progressively  more  aggre- 
gate levels.  In  contrast  to  these  measures  of  magnitude  and 
distribution,  indicat'-rs  of  Relations  and  Policy  Style  portray 
selected  qualitative  dimensions  of  international  behavior  by 
algebraic  comoarisonr  of  certain  groups  of  event  categories 
with  others.  All  PULSE  indicators  are  computed  as  time  series 
which  are  displayed  at  the  user's  communication  terminal  as 
tables  or  plots.  PULSE  permits  the  user  to  select  the  data, 
indicator,  and  display  options  best  suited  to  his  particular 
application.  User  options  are  explained  in  detail  in  Section  III. 


The  term  event  interaction  was  coined  by  Professor  Charles 
McClelland,  director  of  the  VJorld  E ve  n t / I n t c r ac  t i on  Survey 
(WEIS)  Project  at  the  University  of  Southern  California.  Event 
interactions  betweer*  countries  are  defined  aS  actions  and  re- 
sponses that  are  both  official  (i.e.  , initiated  and  received 
by  governmental  representatives)  and  non-routine  (i.e.,  of 
sufficient  importat\cc  that  they  attract  attention  and  arc  re- 
ported). Event  interaction  data  consist  of  chronologies  of 
such  actions  and  responses  in  w)tich  the  constituents  of  an 
event  may  include  an  actor,  event,  target,  and  arena.  Since 
1971,  CACI,  Inc.  has  continued  the  WETS  collection,  and  has 
engaged  in  research  in  the  coding  of  event  data  and  t'n.c  con- 
struction and  validation  of  event-based  indicators. 


Sl’.CTIOH  II. 


pulsl:  concepts 


Event  DjL.t  Coding  and  P.it.i  Mnnngcmpnt 

The  following  concepts  are  presented  as  a means  of  orienting 
the  user  to  the  international  affairs  technology  undo rg i rd i ng 
the  PULSE  systtni. 

Coding  refers  Co  the  process  by  which  evc'ut  data  collections 
arc  generated.  Narrative  accounts  of  non-routine  behavior 
between  governments  form  the  basis  of  each  particular  collec- 
tion. Routine  interactions,  such  as  normal  trade  and  diplo- 
matic discourse,  '.•'urist  exchanges,  and  mail  flows  which  are 
not  reported  in  the  daily  press  are  excluded. 

The  coding  process,  based  on  a system  developed  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California,  converts  reporters’  accounts  of 
behavior  appearing  in  print  into  four  basic  numerical  codes. 
These  codes  identify  the  date,  the  country  initiating  an  ac- 
tion (called  "actor"),  the  country  toward  which  the  action  is 
directed  (called  "target"),  the  category  of  action  ("event"), 
and  the  region  of  the  world  or  "theatre"  in  v/hich  the  action  occurred 
("arena").  Recently,  an  issue  code  has  been  added,  further 
identifying  the  domain  in  which  the  action  occurred  as  being 
"political",  "econcmic",  or  "military"  in  character.  At  the 
time  each  narrative  account  is  coded,  an  English-language  ab- 
stract of  the  event  is  prepared  and  included  in  the  collection 
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with  the  numerical  entry. 


Appendix  A provides  a list  of  countries  encompassed  by  current 
coding  procedures.  The  various  categories  of  interaction  arc 
summarized  in  Appendix  B.  Arena  codes  appear  in  Appendix  C. 
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The  primary  source  of  internation a'  affairs  narratives  to 
which  the  coding  system  has  been  applied  is  the  daily  Hew  York 

r 

'v  ^ Lin?--  f-’igure  1 illustrates  the  process  of  coding  a typical 

New  York  Times^  news  item  to  produce  event  data  records.  Coding 
of  the  New  YorJ:_Ti^es  in  this  manner  has  yielded  over  70, COO 
records  of  international  actions  since  January,  I960.  Not 
all  countries  and  regions  of  the  world  are  uniformly  repre- 
sented, howc^ver.  For  a variety  of  reasons  including  basi\_  dif- 
ferences in  levels  of  activity,  coding  convt^ntions,  reporting 
practices,  and  other  factors,  not  all  pairs  of  countries  wi*l 
have  sufficient  data  to  be  of  interest.  Figure  2 illustrates 
overall  distribution  of  coverage  as  of  March,  1972. 


Data  Management  refers  to  the  computer  programs,  or  software, 
developed  fur  error  checking,  storage,  and  retrieval  of  the 
raw  data  produced  thr'ough  coding.  The  raw  data  collection  is 
checked,  referneted  in  a manner  which  maximizes  retrieval 
speed  and  ef'ic''. ency,  and  placed  on  two  separate  nagnotio  .s-es: 

V (1)  a chronology  of  numerical  data, 

called  the  analytic  file;  and 

(M  a chronology  of  English  language 

abstracts,  called  the  descriptive  file , 


PULSE  enables  the  user  to  retrieve  any  specified  portion 
of  one  or  noth  of  these  files  with  great  ease.  For  example, 
one  might  retrieve  and  display  in  tabular  form  the  month. 
frequency  of  selected  actions  dirccte'  towards  the  U.S.  by 
China,  opting  to  retrieve  the  corresponding  English  language 
abstracts  as  well.  This  capability  is  discussed  in  detail  as 
Option  5 in  Section  III  below. 

^It  should  be  noted  that  the  coding  system  and  other  components 
of  in  te  rna  t lonit  1 affairs  technology,  including  the  PULSE  system, 
are  source  independent.  That  is,  the  technology  i general  and 
may  be  applied  to  other  narrative  sources  as  the  need  arises. 
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Figure  i.  Examples  of  WEIS  Coding 
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Data  manaqonuMit  also  rofcrs  to  the  creation  and  timely  updating  ^ 

of  umaller,  specialized  files  used  in  the  computation  of  event  ^ 

^ data  indicators.  Most  of  the  indicators  discussed  below  arc 
oriented  to  interactions  between  pairs  of  countries.  For 
reasons  of  efficiency,  it  is  convenient  to  retrieve  pair-wise 
data  from  the  analytic  file  in  advance,  and  to  store  these  I 

data  in  a separate  file  for  processing  as  needed.  This  Dy^id  i c , 

Data  File,  consisting  of  selected  country  pairs,  is  used  each 
time  pairwise  data  are  required  to  compute  a particular  indi- 
cator, as  in  user  Options  2,3,  and  4,  Section  III.  Appendix  D 
lists  tlie  country  pairs  which  presently  constitute  the  Dyadic 
Data  File. 

For  the  user  interested  in  pairs  of  countries  no-  contained  in 
the  Dyadic  Data  File,  PULSE  permits  the  user  to  construct  his 
own  pair-wise  data  file  (’’Custom  Data  File")  , consisting  of 
event  data  for  one  or  more  country-pairs  of  his  own  choosing. 

He  may  then  compute . event  data  indicators  based  on  those  data 
under  Options  2,3,  and  4.  The  construction  and  use  of  Custom 
Data  Files  is  discussed  under  Options  6 and  7,  Section  III. 

Event  Data  Indicators 

Th.  s section  defines  the  event  data  and  indicators  available 
to  PULSE  users.  The  folio wing  discussion  progresses  from  in- 
dicators based  on  least  aggregate  to  most  aggregate  data. 

• Disaggregate  or  raw  event  data  are  themselves  the  least  aggre- 
gate indicators  available  within  the  PULSE  system.  Those  may 
bo  retrieved  and  displayed  in  tabular  form,  such  as  events  by 
time,  actor  by  target,  time  by  arena,  and  so  on,  at  the  option 
of  the  user.  (Option  5) 

^’’Country",  as  used  hero,  may  refer  either  to  a single  country 
or  any  aggregation  of  countries,  o.g.,  USA  and  USSR  constitute 
a country  pair  as  does  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact. 
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Groupo'l  Hvofil  In  doveloj)iny  the  a yy  re  <j  a t o i lul  i ea  to  r i; 

which  follow,  it  wan  denirahlo  from  a conceptual  viewpoint 
to  reduce  the  array  of  more  than  GO  catc;yorien  of  oventG  to 
a -more  manaycable  numher.  Conniderable  te;:tiny  wan  clone  to 
inuire  that  wh i 1 j reduciny  the  overall  number  of  different 
behaviorr.  , certain  crucial  distinction!'.  bcLv/een  types  of  be- 
havioi  were  preserved.  .‘Specifically,  the  event  yroutns  wore 
con!;tructcd  f;o  that  they  would  form  a rouyh  proyression  from 
hostile  to  friendly  behavior  as  follows:  (1)  Military  Inci- 

dents; (2)  Coercion;  (3)  Pressure;  (4)  Communication/Consul- 
tation; (5)  Suppo r t/Ayr oemen t ; (C|-  Reconciliation;  and 

(7)  Military  D i songayemen t . The  assignment  of  specific  event 
categories  to  each  of  the  seven  groups  is  do::umentod  in  .Appen- 
dix E.  Experiments  to  determine  the  validity  of  group  compo- 
sition and  the  scalability  of  the  event  groups  relative  to 
each  other  were  subsequently  conducted,^  \vith  favorable  re- 
sults, These  event  groups  constitute  the  second  level  of  data 
aggregation . 

From  these  seven  event  groups,  a third  level  of  aggregation 
can  bo  derived,  consisting  of  three  behavorial  dimensions: 
negative  (unfriendly),  neutral,  and  positive  (friendly).  The 
sum  of  the  event  froquoncie:;  in  Groups  1,2,  and  3 was  concep- 
tualized as  negative  behavior.  Group  4 was  considered  neutral, 
and  the  sum  of  the  frequencies  in  Groups  5,6,  and  7 was  defined 
as  positive  behavior.  These  latter  dimei^sions  form  the  basis 
of  the  Relations  and  Style  indicators  discussed  below. 

I n VO  1 VO men  t and  Participation,  at  a fourth  level  of  data  aggre- 
gation, are  computed  by  summing  the  positive,  neutral,  and 
negative  event  frequencies.  They  are  intended  to  measure  the 
maqn i t udo  of  international  interaction.  Involvement  is  do- 

^Thoodore  J.  Rubin  and  Gary  A.  Mill,  F.xporimonts  in  tlto  Scaling 
and  V/oic|htiny  of  International  Event  Pat  a.  CACI,  January,  1073. 


fined  ns  the  total  frequency  of  action;:  which  flow  in  both 
directions  between  a pair  of  countrii;;  per  unit  time  (i.e., 
actions  from  A to  B plus  actions  from  B to  A).  Participation, 
on  the  other  liand,  meaniires  asymmetric  behavior:  th(*  sum  of 

the  victions  directed  by  one  member  of  a country  {)air  to  the 
other. 


PUhfK  allows  the  user  to  inspect  event  rjroups,  the  positive, 
neutral,  and  neejative  dimensions,  and  Participation  or  Involve- 
ment for  any  of  the  country  jnirs  in  the  Dyadic  Data  File. 

These  frequencies  may  be  displayed  as  smoothed  or  actual  time 
series  over  the  entire  span  of  the  collection.  (Option  -1) 

The  capability  for  displaying  both  simple  event  frequencies 
and  smoothed  event  frequencies  was  provided  in  response  to  an 
important  problem  in  the  utilization  of  event  data:  simple 

event  frequencies  are  sometimes  undesirable  because  calendar 
units  of  time  (months,  years)  are  arbitrary  relative  to  the 
occurrence  of  events,  and  because  the  occurrerice  of  events 
may  be  infrequent  and  sporadic  relative  to  the  units  of  calen- 
dar tine  employed.  Smoothing  is  provided  in  Option  <1  as  a 
means  of  enabling  the  user  to  determine  whether  differences  in 
the  mix  of  actual  event  groups,  in  contrast  \-.’ith  the  mix  of 
smoothed  groups,  is  significant  enough  to  warrant  different 
conclusions  about  country  pairs  of  interest. 

Smoothing  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a decay  function  that 
diminishes  each  previous  value  in  the  actual  time  series  by 
a factor  of  one-half  for  each  new  point  encountered.  This  pro- 
cedure has  the  effect  of  "carrying  over"  the  impact  of  previous 
events  into  successive  time  points,  where  the  carry-over 
effect  is  reduced  by  half  for  each  successive  ti.ne-point, 
as  f o 1 lows  : 
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Whe  r c : 


= 1/2 


s 


t- 1 


F = 


smoothed  event  frequency  at  time  t for 
any  event  group 

smoothed  event  frequency  at  the  previous 
time -point  for  any  event  group;  and 

unsmoothod,  or  actual  event  frequency  at 
time  t for  any  event  group. 


In  contrast  to  the  preceding  measures  of  magnitude,  Relations 
and  Policy  Style  are  indicators  of  the  q u a 1 i t y of  international 
action.  Interaction  between  i country  pair  may  range  from 
friendly  to  unfriendly  over  time,  as  it  consists  of  a mix  of 
positive,  negative,  ind  neutral  actions.  The  Relations  indi 
cator  is  defined  as  the  quality  of  the  flow  of  actions  bewVjeen 
a country  pair  in  both  directions  (i.e. , actions  from  A to  B 
and  actions  frori  B to  A).  Policy  Style  is  defined  as  the  cui_l- 
ity  of  the  flow  of  actions  from  one  country  to  the  other  (i.e., 
actions  from  A to  E) . 


Relations  and  Policy  Stylo  are  measured  by  the  particular  mix 
of  positive,  negative,  and  neutral  actions  of  a pair  as  re- 
ported by  the  data  source.  Values  of  Relations  and  Policy 
Style  are  obtained  by  the  function: 

p-n 

R,  or  S = 

iie 

p+n+  

Where:  R = Relations 

S = Pol  icy  Style  . 

p = frequency  of  positive  actions  reported,  in  both 
directions  for  R,  or  in  one  direction  for  S 
n = frequency  of  negative  actions  r<‘ported,  in  both 
directions  for  R,  or  in  one  dirocticn  for  S 
ne  = frequency  of  neutral  actions  reported,  in  both 
directions  for  R,  or  in  one  direction  for  S 
(neutral  actions  are  accorded  only  me-half 
weight  in  me/jsuring  R and  S) 
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T»u.  values  of  this  function  ran<je  from  .1.0  to  -1.0.  A plus 
value  for  R or  .S  indicates  that  positive  actions  exceed  nega- 
tive actions,  and,  therefore,  that  R or  G is  friendly;  a minus 
value  of  R or  S indicates  the  opposite.  The  magnitude  of  the 
plus  or  minus  values  of  R or  S indicates  the  doyree  to  which 
Relations  or  Policy  Gtyle  are  positive  or  neyative,  respec- 
tively (i.e.,  how  friendly  or  how  untriendly).  Relations  values 
are  obtained  with  Option  2,  and  Policy  Style  is  available 
through  Option  3,  below. 

Concej^r^ioM  , representing  a fifth  level  of  data  aggregation, 
is  designed  to  measure  the  extent  to  which  a particular  country 
concentrates  its  international  behavior  over  time  with  respect 
to  the  following  selected  target  countries: 

tl)  The  world",  comprised  of  approximately  150  target 

countries  retrieved  from  the  hew  York  Times  collection 
for  this  purpose;  ' ^ 

(2.1  The  "geopolitical  region"  (e.g..  South  .America,  South- 
east Asia,  Eastern  Europe,  etc.);  and 

(3)  The  "primary  targets",  that  is,  ^he  ten  countries  tov.-ard 
which  the  actor  country  was  most  active  over  each  oar- 

t icu  la r time  period. 

(4)  The  ten  primary  target  countries  within  selected  regions. 

Concentration  is  measured  over  six-month  time  intervals  from 
the  beginning  of  the  collection.  Calculations  are  made  from 
smoothed  as  well  as  actual  event  frequencies,  where  smoothing 
in  this  case  is  achieved  by  overlapping  the  data  as  described 
in  Option  1,  below.  Concentration  for  a particular  actor  may 
be  calculated  for  all  events  (Groups  1-7),  or*  for  negative 
events  only  (Groups  1-3), 


Concentration  is  defined  in  each  case  as  the  square  of  the  sum 
of  the  event  frequencies,  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  squared 
event  frequencies: 


►-ir-. 
4 kY 
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Where:  = concentration  at  time  t for  any  actor 

relative  to  any  of  three  con  r.  t i t ue  nc  i e s ; 

e = total  number  of  events  directed  from  Actor  A 
to  Target  B in  constituency  of  size  N ; 

N = number  of  target  countries  in  a given 
cons  t i t uen  c y . 

This  formulation  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  impact  of  rela 
tively  small  event  frequencies  while  amplifying  the  effect  of 
relatively  large  frequencies.  The  resulting  measures,  which 
range  from  1.0  to  N,  may  then  be  interpreted  as  the  basic  num- 
ber of  countries  on  which  a given  actor  is  focusing  its  acti- 
vities, relative  to  each  of  the  four  target  groups. 


SIXTION  III. 


PULSK  EXfXniTlOtl 


This  section  explains  PULSE  questions  und  user  responses.  All 
responses  to  questions  posed  Ly  PULSE  .ire  unde  i I i ned . The 
symbol  i nd  i cj  t e s a carri.iqe  return.  The  usei  should  refer 

to  Appendix  r,  " I n t e r ac t i o ns  with  the  G.E.  System,"  for  in- 
structions on  how  to  access  the  PULSE  system  through  G.E. 
timesharing. 


The  user  initiates  PULSE 


RUN  PUI.SE 


execution 


by 


typing  : 


Periodically,  new  versions  of  the  PULSE  system  are  implemented. 
These  versions  include  new  features  and  enhancements.  On  these 
occasions,  PULSE  wi^ll  direct  the  user  to  a source  of  new  fea- 
tures inforriation,  either  on-line,  or  off-line,  at  this  point 
in  the  program. 


The  program  then  types  : 

ENTER  OPTION  (1-7),  0 FOR  LIST,  99  TO  STOP...? 

Valid  responses  to  this  query  are  the  numbers  zero  through 
seven  to  continue  processing,  and  the  number  "99"  which  stops 
the  program. 

The  international  event  data  and  indicators  described  in  the 
preceding  section  have  been  organized  into  seven  computing  and 
display  o[)tions,  each  of  wliich  is  invoked  by  ty[>ing  a number 
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fro.n  one  to  seven  in  response  to  the  "CNTCK  OPTION"  query. 
Assumitiq  the  u.ser  typed  a carriage  return  in  rcs|U)n.se  to  this 
quury,  PUI,f>l’  would  provide  the  following  list  of  options: 


ENTKR  OPTION 


(1-7),  0 FOR  LIST,  99  TO  STOP...?  0 
***PULSK  OPTIONS*** 


1- -  Tabular  display  of  Concentration  Indicators  for  selected 

major  actor  nations  relative  to  more  than  150  possible 
target  nations. 

2- -  Tables  or  plots  of  Relations  and  Involvement  Indicators 

for  any  of  the  coun t r y - pa i r s in  the  Dyadic  Data  File  (DDF), 
or  any  [ioirs  in  a user's  Custom  Data  File  (CDF).  Indicators 
may  also  be  requested  for  selected  issue-coded  DDF  country- 
pairs. 

3- -  Tables  or  plots  of  Policy  Style  and  Participation  Indicators 

for  any  of  the  country-pairs  in  the  Dyadic  or  Custom  Data 
File,  plus  i s s uo - o r i e n t ed  Policy  Style  and  Involvement 
Indicators  for  selected  DDF  country -pairs. 

4- -  Tables  or  plots  of  monthly  smoothed  or  actual  Event  Data 

Group  frequencies,  Positive -Neutral- Negative  groups,  and 
Participation/Involvement  Indicators  for  any  DDF  or  CDF 
cou n t r y- pa i r . 

5- -  Accepts  requests  for  Analytic  (numerical)  and/or  Descrip- 

tive (Engl  ish- language  abstract)  retrievals. 

6- -  Accepts  requests  for  Analytic  retrievals  required  to  build 

one  or  more  Custom  Data  Files  for  the  user.  Retrievals 
consist  of  monthly  event  group  frequencies  controlled  for 
country  pairs  of  interest  to  the  user. 

7-  Displays  and/or  processes  retrieval  output  for  Options  5,5. 
ENTER  OPTION  (1-7),  0 FOR  LIST,  99  TO  STOP . . . ? 99  (cl^ 


It  should  be  noted  that  for  this  question  as  for  most  other 
questions  posed  by  PULSE,  a user  may  indicate  that  he  does  not 
understand  tie  question,  or  that  he  does  not  know  the  required 
responses,  by  typing  a carriage  return.  In  general,  the  pro- 
gram will  respond  with  a brief  tutorial  message  before  repeating 
the  quer.  t ion  . 
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Opt_imi For  Com  ceri  L r a t i ofi  i rul  i c a L o r 5.  , LliO  ruriiial  iicquenco 

of  I’Ul.FK  i]u  os  t ions  ii'.  as  follows: 

SPFCIFY  ACTOR  COUNTRY  (3-LKTTi;R  COUF}...? 

SPKCIFY  TARGFT  CROUP  (1-4),  OR  TYPF  ZURO  FOR  FIST...? 

DO  YOU  WANT  I’O  SFF,  .MF.ASURLS  nASUD  O!.’  AM.  SFVFtJ  C.A.C.j. 
FVFNT  CIWJPS,  OR  MKASURFF.  PASUn  Or;  N F f:  AT  I Vi:  • K V F NT  CROUPS 

ONLY  F.VINJTS;  1 = NKCATIVF  FVFrri'S  ) . . . V 

# 

MORF  COrJCFNTRATlON  DISPLAYS  (O^YFS;  l=NO)...? 

CiirrcMitly,  Coiicontration  indicators  arc  available  only  for 
.selected  actor  countries  with  sufficient  data  to  bo  of  interest 
under  this  option.  Countries  are  recognized  by  the  program  as 
a thr ee -cha r ac to r code  for  the  country  name  as  shown  in  Table  1. 

The  user  is  next  asked  to  specify  the  target  groups  for  which 
concentration  indicators  are  to  be  displayed:  the  world,  pri- 

mary targets,  primary  regions,  or  primary  targets  within  se- 
lected regions. 

The  user  is  then  asked  v/hether  computations  should  be  based  on 
all  of  the  seven  event  groups,  or  whether  only  negative  events 
(Groups  1,2,  and  3)  are  to  be  used. 

Table  2 consists  of  concentration  indicators  for  Japan  relative 
to  primary  targets  in  each  of  ten  time  periods.  Each  time 
period  is  defined  as  a 24-month  period,  beginning  in  January, 
1966,  and  mov’ng  every  six  months.  For  example,  the  first  time 
period  encompas  es  January,  1966  through  nocember,  1967,  period 
two  extends  from  July,  1966  through  June,  1968,  and  so  on. 

Each  successive  time  period  overlaps  the  pi  r--  .ous  time  period 
by  18  months  for  smoothing  purposes. 

Table  2 displays  the  code  names  of  the  ten  countries  toward 
which  Japanese  activity  was  greatest  in  each  time  period,  rank- 
ordered  f'-om  left  to  right.  Also  presented  are  the  event  fre- 
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TAHU:  1 


Major  Aclorr.  for  Which  Concentration 
Measures  arc  Available 


Actor 


How  Recocjnir, cd 
by  the  P r o r a m 


Chinese  People's  Republic  CPR 
East  Gcrnany  GME 
Trance  F R N 
India  I ND 
Israel  ISR 
Japan  JAP 
Soviet  Union  USR 
United  Arab  Republic  UAR 
United  Kingdom  UNK 
United  States  . USA 
West  Gernany  GMW 
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TADLE  2 


Coiiccntrutiun  Measures  for  Japan. 


u.MuU  i.J.-.yhW  l i “'7.,  o i;)!'  Ll:>i,  •/>  lO  oi(i* I 

• 

:>r'i;Cii-r  a/o..iifY  cjijl).  ..  v.i/y 

% 

br*i:ClK\  lAWJffi'  (I— r),  Drf  iYi't:  HOU  Llbl...?0(^ 


fAK'JL'r  CKC/Ui'S  C():<ilST  OF  TIU;'  FOLLO.iliiG: 

Tli;:  01  l-j  j VAl-.Glil'  OOUi.i!; I L;^  I.<  HIL'  DATA  liAGF; 

l'i:4i  :u)D'l  1 •pOliTA:('l  (FHl.'.AriY)  TAhOi-.T  COUi. I".* I F j AT  lli’.ii  t 
ll:.<  F.ii;.A!-.Y  lAiiLwl  AT  Vl.'.L  t; 

luu  f'rii.'.Ani'  C.K'iJ ! :<i  i:j  .ililllri  4):;L:;'JT;;D  iruiJiUib  Ai 


n ;|-  t 


Or'LCiF/  TAFuFr  Ui.'uul'  (I-'t),-OU  TYH;;'  7.I;T;()  FOK  Li:jT...V2^ 


O.)  YOU  i.Ai4i  10  b\±  ;0:AsUKAS  tiAbriO  0.1  ALL  Si;y!-;i'i 
C.  A.  C.  I.  "Yci.l  U;(/o('b,  0:'  ;.i.':Ab'J;;hb  ii;.bLL-  Oii  ..1:0/.- 
llVu  uViii.T  OriOUl  b U.iLV  U>-AL1.  t-«l;.<lb;  I -tiu' -A  i ! VL;  UviiilTb) 
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(juoiici*!-.  (A  to  H only)  for  all  cvontii  (C'.roup:;  1-/)  directed 
by  Jul>.iri  at  each  ro'JiH'ctivo  target.  Tl^e  ccuicen  t r a t ion  indi- 
cator a pears  as  column  12  of  the  second  table  in  l.iblo  2. 
Participation  (the  smoothed.  A-to-H  event  frequency  foi  ^he 
targc’t  grou[i)  is  prtjsor^ted  in  column  ) ^ 

The  u;;er  is  given  tlie  opportunity  to  obtain  additional  dis- 
plays after  tiie  target  frequencies  and  c on  ce  n t r a t i on  indica- 
tors have  been  typed. 

0ption_2.  Relations  and  Involvement  indicator.s  may  be  computed 
for  any  of  the  country  pairs  in  the  e.-adic  Data  Rile  (see 
Appendix  D).  or  fc  any  country  pair  in  a Cu.stom  Data  File 
constructed  by  ficans  of  Options  6 and  7,  below. 

The  normal  sequence  of  questions  posed  by  PULSE  under  this 
option  are  as  follows: 

data  ='ile  hame  ( <cr)»  for  ddf,  or  cdf  :jamf.)...? 

REI-ATIOtJS  FOR  HOW  .MAUY  DYADS  (l-nnn)...7 

WHICH  DYADS  ( 1 -.’inn ) . . . ? 

TIME  OPTIOt;  (1-5).  OR  TYPE  ZERO  FOR  LIST...? 

START  AT  WHICH  MONTH  ( 6 6 0 1 - y ’/ mm ) . . . ? 

00  YOU  DESIRE  (1)  TABLES:  (2)  TABLES  S PLOTS;  (0)  ZETA  PLOTS 

DO  YOU  DESIRE  ADDITIONAL  RELATIONS  INDICATORS  (0-YES,  1 .JO) 

"Data  File  Name"  refers  to  the  name  of  the  country-pair  data 
file  to  bo  used  in  computing  the  Relation.-  and  Involvement  indi- 
cators. A carriage  return  signifies  that  the  file  containing 
the  country  pairs  listed  in  Appendix  D is  to  be  used.  If  the 
user  wishes  to  compute  Relations  and  :nvolvement  for  country 
pairs  in  his  own  Custom  Data  File,  the  name  of  that  file  may 
be  entered  at  this  point.  If  the  program  docs  not  recognito 
the  file  name  entered  by  the  user,  a message  to  that  effect  is 
typed  and  the  program  repeats  the  "ENTER  OPTION"  query. 
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j If  th(!  flic  name  is  valid,  the  jiroyram  tyi>cs: 

[ Ri;i,ATIOtif.  rOK  HOW  MANY  DYADS  (1-nnn)...? 

' < 

j At  this  time,  the  us<'r  may  request  indicatorfj  for  as  many  pairs 

as  are  contained  in  the  file  he  has  specified,  where  "nnn"  is 
the  total  number  of  dyads  present  in  tlie  file. 

The  program  then  requests  one  or  more  numbers  v.'hich  identify 
the  piiirs  for  wliich  computations  are  to  lie  ma.’te: 

WHICH  DYADS  ( 1 -nnn)  . . . ? 


numerical  codes  for  country  pairs  in  the  Dyadic  Data  File  are 
presented  in  Appendix  D.  For  Custom  Data  Files,  the  user 
should  enter  one  or  more  numbers  which  correspond  to  the  se- 
quence in  whicli  particular  pairs  occur  in  his  file.  For  either 
type  of  file,  the  numeric  identification  codes  may  be  entered 
on  a single  line,  if  desired,  where  each  entry  *s  separated  by 
a single  blank  from  any  other  entry.  If  any  on^;  line  contains 
fewer  than  the  required  number  of  entries,  thf  program  types 
a question  mark  to  indicate  tliat  more  entries  are  expected. 

The  user  should  continue  typing  country  pair  identification 
codes  on  as  many  lines  as  are  needed  for  this  purpose. 


Next,  the  user  is  asked  to  indicate  the  units  of  time  over 
wh ich  computations  are  to  be  made.  Responses  to  this  question 
and  to  those  w)iich  follow  will  apply  to  all  of  the  pairs  spe- 
cified in  the  current  run. 

TIMF  OPTION  (1-5),  OR  TYPE  ZERO  FOR  LIST...? 

Five  time  intervals  are  available: 

1- -  12-mont)i  calendar  year; 

2- -  Semi -annua  1 ly , for  each  cale.  dar  year; 

3- -  Quarterly,  for  each  calendar  year; 

4__  Any  12-months,  with  movi.ng  tl»  r e o - rno  n t h intervals;  and 
5__  Any  24-mont)AS,  witJi  moving  six-month  intervals. 
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The  user  cnLors  a number  from  1 to  'li  to  sel'  ct  the  desirec' 
interval.  Maxiiium  data  smoothing  i provideil  by  time  options 
^ 4 and  5,  which  tend  to  be  more  ap-  oriale  for  country  pair'; 

with  relatively  light  or  irregular  patterns  of  interaction. 

Where  interactions  are  more  frequent,  quarterly,  semi-annual, 
and  yearly  time  intervals  may  be  specified. 

PUI.Sn  allows  the  user  to  select  the  year  and  month  at  which 
computations  are  to  begin; 

START  AT  WHICH  MOHTIi  ( f 6 0 1 - y y mm ) . . . ? 

where  "yymm"  is  th.e  latest  starting  month  appropriate  for  a 
particular  time  option.  The  correct  response  is  a single  four- 
digit number,  where  the  first  two  digits  represent  the  year 
and  the  last  two  digits  represent  the  month.  For  example,  a 
starting  date  of  January  1,  1973  would  be  specified  as  "7301". 

If  the  date  entered  is  out  of  bounds,  the  question  will  be  re- 
peated. If  the  date  falls  within  bounds,  hut  is  too  late  in 
time  to  permit  construction  of  at  least  one  data,  interval,  the 
data  will  bo  adjusted  by  the  program  and  a liagnostic  given 
to  this  effect. 

Calculations  may  be  displayed  in  any  one  of  three  formats.  It 
is  this  output  format  which  is  requested  next; 

DO  YOI'.DFSIRF:  (l)  TABLFG;  (2)  TABLES  S PLOTS;  (O)ZETA  PLOTS...? 


A response  of  "1"  causes  the  indicators  to  be  displayed  in 
tabular  form  at  the  communications  terminal.  Labeling  begins 
with  the  name  of  the  country  pair  and  identification  of  the 
time  points  for  which  calculations  are  made.  Included  in  this 
display  are  Relations  and  Involvement  indicate  'S,  as  well  as  the 
Positive,  Neutral,  and  Negative  components  used  in  their  cal- 
culation. Also  displayed  is  a tally  of  any  inter  actions  invol- 
ving force  ("M''’"itary  incidents).  Occasionally,  a Relations 
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value  of  "5.00"  in  the  i)rintouL.  Thi;>  value  denotes 

a level  of  data  which  is  i a s u f f i c i en  i:  for  mal.  incj  a.Keljtions 

< calculation  (i.o.,  where  Irvolvement  is  less  than  five  events). 

As. mentioned  previously,  valid  Relations  values  range  from 
+1.0to-1.0. 

Entry  of  a "2"  causes  c table  to  be  typed  as  with  "1"  and  a 

plot  of  Relations  to  be  constructed  at  the  terminal,  for  each 

country  pair.  Entry  of  "0"  or  specifies  that  one  or  more 

plots  are  to  be  drawn  on  a timesharing  plotter  interfaced  with 

, 6 

the  user's  terminal. 

If  a "0"  is  specified,  two  additional  questions  are  presented. 
First,  the  user  is  given  the  opportunity  of  requesting  either 
a plot  for  the  entire  computational  period,  or  a partial  plot 
which  terminates  at  a point  indicated  by  the  user: 

IF  YOU  DESIRE  A BREAKPOItIT,  ENTER  STOP  YEAR  (66-nn),  OP. 

ZERO  FOR  THE  FULL  PLOT...? 

It  is  anticipated  that  vhile  most  users  will  want  complete  plots, 
certain  users  with  specialized  educational  or  forecasting  ob- 
jectives may  find  it  useful  to  display  less  than  the  full  time 
series  for  which  data  is  available. 

Secondly,  whore  Relations  indicators  have  been  requested  for 
more  than  one  dyad,  the  user  may  elect  to  plot  Relations  and 
Involvement  individually,  on  separate  axes,  or  as  a compos..te 

^Acquisition  of  a timesharing  plotter  is  completely  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  user,  and  is  by  no  means  essential  for  meaning- 
ful use  of  the  PULSE  System.  However,  the  PULSE  System  does 
produce  8'j  by  11-inch  plots  on  a Zeta  230  Incremental  .''letter. 
Users  desiririg  to  avail  themr. eives  of  this  capability  should 
contact  CACI  for  further  information. 
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plot  CM  the  Scime  net  of  axes: 

DO  YOU  DEf.  Tin;  ONE  COMPOf.  ITE  PLOT,  OR  ii  SEPARATE  PLOTS 
(0'=C0MP0S  I TE  ; 1 =SEPARATE)  . . . ? 

A zero  ronults  in  a compo;;  i t e plot,  wliile  "1"  results  in  as 
many  so  [>  a rate  j)lots  as  there  are  country  pairs  in  a particu- 
lar run. 

During  any  display  option,  the  user  may  terminate  unwanted 
print  out  with  the  break  key  on  his  terminal.  In  this  case, 
or  in  any  event  when  all  calculations  have  been  displayed, 
the  program  tyiios: 

DO  YOU  DESIRE  ADDITIOtlAL  RELATIONS  INDICATORS  (0=YES;  1 = N0)  . . . ? 

A response  of  "O"  begins  a new  Relations  cycle,  with  the 
request  for  a "DATA  FILE  NAME",  while  entry  of  a "1"  returns 
the  user  to  the  "ENTER  OPTION"  phase. 

An  example  of  a con  ve  r sat  ior.  a 1 sequence  used  to  request  plots 
of  Relations  values  appears  in  Table  3.  In  Table  3,  the  user 
indicates  with  a carriage  return  that  country  pairs  in  the 
Dyadic  Data  File  are  to  be  used.  Specifically,  three  country 
pairs  are  requested  (USA-Japan,  USSR-Japan,  and  the  Chinese 
Peoples'  Renul 1 ic- Japan) , identified  to  the  program  by  the 
numbers  42,  65,  afid  86,  respectively  (Appendix  D).  The  choice 

of  time  option  5 results  in  calculations  based  on  24-month 
intervals  moving  every  six  months,  beginning  in  January,  1966 
("6601").  The  user  further  specifies  that  output  should  take 
the  form  of  a composite  plot,  with  all  three  dyads  appearing 
On  the  same  set  of  axes.  The  period  of  activity  to  be  plotted 
is  from  January,  1966,  through  December,  19/2. 

Table  4 depicts  the  resulting  plot.  Relations  and  Involvement 
values  for  each  country-pair  are  computed,  [i lotted  and  labeled 
in  the  order  specified  by  the  user.  In  this  example,  tlie 
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TABLE  3. 

Conversational  Sequence  --  Sample  Relations  Plot. 
(User  responses  underlined) 


ENTtW  LlFTItlN  (I-7),  0 FOR  LIST,  99  TO  STOP.. .72  @ 

DATA  F Il.H  NAMF:  (<CR>  FOR  DDF,  OR  CDF  HAMf;)  . . . ? '^ 

RELATIONS  FOR  HOW  MANY  DYADS  Jt  I- I9S)  . . . 73 
WHICH  DYADS  ( I-I9S).  ..  742  6b  86  (cr) 

TIMF.  OPTION  (l-S),  OR  TYPE  ZERO  FOR  LI  ST...  75 
START  AT  WHAT  MONTH  (660I-720I ) ...76601  ^ 

DO  YOU  DESIRE  (I)  TABLES!  (2)  TABLES  & PLOTS;  (0)  ZETA  PLOTS  ( I ,2,0) .. .70(cr) 

IF  YOU  DESIRE  A BREAKPOINT,  ENTER  STOP  YEAR  (66-72),  OR 
ZERO  FOR  THE  FULL  PLOT... 7 72 

DO  YOU  DESIRE  ONE  COMPOSITE  PLOT,  OR  3 SEPARATE 
PLOTS  (0=COMPOSITE(  l = SEPARATE) . ..  70 

/P//P//P//P//P//P//P//P/870  (Plotting  taking  place.) 

DO  YOU  DESIRE  ADDITIONAL  RELATIONS  INDICATORS  (0=YES;  1=N0)...?  1 

ENTER  OPTION  (1-7),  0 FOR  LIST,  99  TO  STOP...?  9^ 

USED  3.82  UNITS 
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curves  labeled  "1"  refer  to  the  first  dyiid,  uri-Japan,  th«‘  curves 
laheli'd  ”2''  r«  ter  la  tl  S f.  f<  - .1  a (i.i  ii , and  tli.*  third  sc't  of  curves 
^ depict  delations  aiwl  Involvement  for  Ch i na ( CPR) -Japan . In  con- 
st met  imj  the  I n VO  1 vernor' t curves  in  Table  each  Involvement  , 

series  is  scatined  to  determine  the  maximum  data  value,  which  in 
t u I n is  used  as  the  s c a 1 i ruj  f a c t o r for  the  Involvement  plot.  This 
maximum  is  reported  on  the  plot  so  that  the  uj;c“r  can  determine 
tiie  rouijh  maijnitudi-  of  event  frecjuencies  on  which  the  Relations 
values  are  based.  Annotations  for  data  year  are  centered  at  a 
point  CO  r r e s [)0  nd  i n g to  December  31st  of  the  year  indicated. 

When  separate  plots  are  reqjcstcd,  t.he  formats  and  conventions 
are  basically  the  same,  except  that  the  Involvement  curve  is,  in 
adiitioi,  broken  dow'n  into  Positive  and  Negative  components  for 
cachco untry  pair. 

Had  the  user  in  this  example  desired  to  inspect  the  actual  values 
used  in  plotting,  the  sequence  could  readily  have  been  repeated, 
using  exactly  the  same  entities  and  time  variables  for  computa- 
tion, but  with  tables  and/or  terminal  plots,  rather  than  a Zeta 
plot,  as  output. 

One  use  of  the  sample  pilot  in  Table  4 is  to  illustrate  how  an 
actor  nation  of  interest,  Japan  in  this  ca^e,  gravitates  toward 
each  of  three  major  powers  in  terms  of  overall  relations,  the 
United  Slates,  USSR  and  the  Chinese  Peoples'  Republic  (CPR). 

A substantial  number  of  similar  examples  are  easily  constructed 
by  requesting  Relations  plots  or  tables  for  two  or  more  country- 
pairs  having  one  member  in  common. 

Using  an  analogous  call-up  procedure,  but  choosing  instead 
a number  of  issue-coded  country- [> airs  (pairs  171-194  in  Appendix  D) 
One  can  produce  a plot  which  constitutes  a refinement  of  one  of 
the  Relations  curves  of  interest  in  Table  4,  namely,  the  curve 
for  U.S. -Japanese  relations.  Table  5 contains  a plot  of 
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TMil.K  5. 


Sanii)le  Plot:  Kclatioii!;  Option 

(Issue-Coded  Pairs) 


RELRTTHNB  FRR 

171  uEB-unpRN  <prai_T.T:i:EnL> 

172  USH-iJRPRN  <MT.L1TRRY> 

173  UER-iJBPRN  <E[IBNrjMX[I> 


INl^QLl^EhENT  <MRX  . l/RLUE  = SS  > 
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U.  r>  . -Japanese  political,  military,  and  economic  relations 
(dyads  171,  1’2,  173),  plotted  in  a composite  manner.  For 

country-pairs  for  w)»ic)i  issue-coded  data  is  available,  it 
thereby  becomes  possible  to  judge  whicli  type  of  activity,  poli- 
tical, military,  or  economic,  shows  the  most  improvement  or 
decline,  and  which  type  is  having  the  greatest  impact  in  the 
overall  lu-lations  curve  of  the  type  illustrated  in  Table  -1. 

In  Table  5,  economic  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  appear  to  be  changing  more  rapidly  than  political  or  mili- 
tary relations,  and  the  last  points  plotted  show  Involvement 
of  each  country  with  the  other  to  be  greatest  in  this  dimension. 

Opti^l_l-  Under  this  option.  Policy  Style  and  Participation 
indicators  are  computed  and  displayed  for  any  of  the  country 
pairs  in  the  Dyadic  Data  File  (Appendix  D) . or  for  any  country 
pair  in  a user's  Custom  Data  File.  In  contrast  to.  Re  1 a t i on s . 
Policy  Style  is  an  asymmetric  measure.  It  is  designed  .o 
characterize  the  quality  of  interactions  directed  by  one  member 
of  a country  pair  to  another.  For  any  one  country  pair  of 
interest  to  the  user,  indicators  are  displayed  in  both  direc- 
tions (A  to  B and  B to  A) . The  sequence  of  questions  posed 
by  PULSF.  for  t^is  option  is  nearly  identical  to  t.ie  sequence 

presented  for  Option  2; 

DATA  FILE  NAME  ( R^  FOR  DDF,  OR  CDF  NA.ME)...? 

POLICY  STYLE  FOR  HOW  HAHY  DYADS  (1-nnn) . . . . 

WHICH  DYADS  (1-nnn)...? 

TIME  OPTION  ^l-5)  or  TYPE  ZERO  FOR  LIST...? 

START  AT  WHICH  MONTH  (6601-yymm) . . . ? 

00  YOU  DESIRE  (1)  TABLES}  (2)  TABLES  & PLOTS;  (O)ZETA  PLOTS 

If  Zeta  plots  are  requested,  two  additional  questions  will  be 
aslccd  : 

IF  YOU  DESIRE  A BREAKPOINT.  ENTER  STOP  YEAR  (C6-nn),  OR 

ZERO  FOR  THE  FULL  PLOT...? 

SHOULD  PL0T(S)C0NSIST  OF  A-TO-B  STYLE,  B-TO-A  STYLE,  OR 

BOTH  (TYPE  'AB',  'BA*,  OR  'BOTH')...? 


If  'UOTII'  iu  MOt  typed  in  re5:j.oni;o  to  the  latter  query,  and  if 
more  that,  one  country  pair  has  been  specified,  the  option  for 

composite  plottinq  is  presented: 

DO  YOU  [IKSIIU;  ONf-:  COMPOS  IT!:  PLOT,  OR  n SKPARATt-: 

PLOTS  (0  COm-OSTTK;  1 = SRPARATi: ) . . . ? 

When  all  display  functions  are  complctr-d,  tl.e  procjram  asks, 

DO  YOU  DKSlUi:  ADDITIOtiAI.  POLICY  STYLL  INDICATORS 
(0  = YP.S  ; 1 ^NO)  . . . ? 


Appropriate  responses  to  the  preceding  questions  arc  discussed 
in  detail  under  the  previous  heading.  Table  C contains  an 
example  of  the  cot.  ve  r s a t i ona  1 sequence  required  to  produce 
Policy  Style  and  Participation  indicators  in  a tabular  display 

format. 

Option  4.  This  option  provides  the  capability  to  display  both 
7moothed  and  unsmoothed  grouped  event  frequencies  on  a month- 
to-month  basis.  In. contrast  to  options  1-3,  where  smoothing 
is  achieved  by  the  overlapping  of  data  intervals,  smoothing 
in  this  option  is  achieved  by  means  of  a decay  function,  as 
described  previously.  Whereas  smoothing  achieved  with  moving 
intervals  results  in  relatively  lengthy  time  periods  (12  months 
or  24  months)  as  the  unit  of  analysis,  a decay  function  provides 
smoothing  while  preserving  a month- to-mon th  perspective  on  the 
data.  This  option  should  be  helpful  in  pinpointing  those  months 
which  are  particularly  active  in  terns  of  Positive,  Neutral. 
Negative  and  Participation  or  Involvement  totals.  These  fre- 
. quencies  can  alternately  be  displayed  as  tables  or  plots. 

The  sequence  of  questions  for  this  option  is  as  follows: 

DATA  FILE  NAME  ( R^  FOR  DDF,  OR  CDF  NAME)...? 

TIME  SERIES  FOR  HOV^  MANY  DYADS  (1-nnn)...? 

WHICH  DYADS  (1-nnn)...? 

START  AT  WHICH  MONTH  (6G01-yymm) . . .? 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SEE  SMOOTHED  OR  ACTUAL  DATA  (0=SMOOTHED; 
1=ACTUAL) . . . ? 

DO  YOU  WISH  TO  SEE  (1)  INVOLVEMENT  DATA.  OR  (2) 
PARTICIPATION  DATA  (TYPE  1 or  2)...? 
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Sample  Co  n ve  r ;;  a t i on  «i  1 SircuuTicc  For  Tables 
(Policy  Style  a n <1  Participation) 


LNTh)}  UPTICjN  (1-7),  0 1(JR  LIST,  99  Tt)  STOP 


. . . ? 3 (c^ 

DATA  PILL  NA,‘.‘P-  (<CP>  PUP  DDF,  OR  COP  NAWL)...? 

■'  ”-© 


POLICY  STYLH  PUP  HUP  MAIiY  DYA05  ( t - I 9S  ) . . . ?3 


WHICH  DYAUS  M - I ) . . . ?-l2  6b  d6 


TIML  UPTIUN  (l-b),  UP  TYPu  ZPRU  PGP  LIST...?(^c^  for  list 

•DATA  CAN  Hr.  AGOPPOATtG)  PUP  COMPUTING  AS  FOLLOWS* 

1 --  I?-MGN'I1!  CALLNDAR  YLAR; 

2 — S[;,MI-AfiNUALLY , PUP  LACH  CALENDAR  YLAR; 

3 — OUARTERLY,  PUR  EACH  CALLNOAP  YEAR; 

4 — 12  MJNTH5  bITH  .MuYlNO  THPEE-MUN'TH  INTERVALS; 

5 — 24  MUNTHS  WITH  MOVING  SIX-MONTH  INTLf<VALS; 


TIME  OPTION  (1-5),  OR  TYPE  ZPRU  POP  LIST 

START  AT  WHICH  M.OfJTH  ( 6601 -730  I ) . . . ? ^^for  explanation. 

A SINGLE.  DATE  IS  EXPECTED  IN  THE  POR.M  'YYMV.' 

HAl.LING  WITHIN  THE  RAfJGE  INDICATED.  COMPUTATIONS 
WILL  IJEGirJ  WITH  DATA  AT  THAT  POINT. 

START  AT  WHICH  MONTH  (6601-7301  ) ..  . ? 720?  ( CF.  )u  sc  r enters  inappro- 

p r i a t c s t a r t i ric]  date. 

PUR  TECHNICAL  REASONS,  STARTING  MONTH  HAS  DEEN  CHANGED  TO  7201 
UU  YOU  DESIRE  (I)  TABLES;  (2)  TABLES  & PLOTS;  (0)  ZETA  PLOTS  (1,2,0). 
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TAni-i:  G.  (coiit.) 


OYAI)  ?)-l?  Uli(A)  -JA(>AfJ  (H) 


( Tabular  Dir.pl.iy  Hcfjitjs.) 


A rCJ  H . B TO  A 

(Military,  • i vi*  , Neutral,  F'oiiitive,  Pa  r L i c i [>a  t i on  Totals;;  Style 

I^LIS  PART  I^TYLI:  MIL 


IP  MONTHS  MIL  NIG  NLUI 
LNDING  M/ 


NI;G  M IJT  PUS  PART  STYLL 


1 2/3  l/  7:-> 

0 

3 

13 

1 7 

33 

0.53 

• 

0 

0 

21 

15 

44 

0.2  1 

• 

0 

10 

22 

10 

42 

0. 

• 

0 

12 

24 

24 

60 

0.25 

1 2/31/73 

0 

14 

26 

22 

62 

0 . 1 1 

• 

0 

9 

23 

21 

53 

0.29 

• 

DYAD  06L 

0 8 
USSR (A)  - 

20  2 1 
-JAPAN  (H) 
A TO  H 

49 

0.33 

12  MONTHS 

V,  I L 

NLG 

NHUT 

POS 

PART 

STYLL 

LNUIt.G  W/ 

12/31/72 

0 

2 

1 

7 

10 

0.53 

• 

0 

2 

1 

1 

4 

b.OO 

• 

0 

3 

3 

1 

7 

-0.36 

• 

0 

2 

3 

1 

6 

-0.22 

2/31/73 

0 

2 

9 

7 

18 

0.37 

• 

0 

3 

8 

9 

20 

0.37 

• 

DYAD  006 

0 2 
CPR(A) 

8 1 1 
JAPAN  (B) 

A TO  B 

21 

0.53 

12  MONTHS 

MIL 

NLG 

NEUT 

POS 

PART 

STYLE 

ENDING  11/ 

12/31/72 

0 

9 

4 

13 

26 

0.1  7 

• 

0 

1 

6 

13 

20 

0.71 

• 

0 

0 

6 

14 

20 

0.82 

• 

0 

1 

3 

10 

14 

0.72 

12/31/73 

0 

1 

4 

4 

9 

0.43 

• 

0 

2 

2 

5 

9 

0.37 

• 

0 

2 

2 

b 

9 

0.37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


I? 
1 1 
13 
9 
H 


I ? 
20 

19 
22 
24 

20 
21 


23 

24 
24 
24 
21 
21 
1 S 


4 7 
bb 
b6 
bb 
S3 
46 
39 


0.27 

0.29 

0.24 

0.34 

0.32 

0.44 

0.42 


B TO  A 


MIL  NliG  flEUT 


3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 


4 

4 

4 

2 

6 

4 

6 


6 

2 

2 

2 

7 

7 

10 


PART 

STYLE 

13 

0.27 

9 

-0.14 

8 

0. 

6 

0. 

16 

0.31 

14 

0.33 

18 

0.53 

B TO  A 

MIL  NLG  NfiUT  PUS  PART  STYLL 


2 

2 

3 

4 
3 
3 


6 

7 

7 

4 

b 

4 

4 


8 

9 

9 

b 

4 

5 

6 


16 

10 

19 

13 

12 


0.46 
0.48 
0.39 
0.09 
0.  I I 
0.20 
0.56 


00  YOJ  DLSIRL  AODITIGNAL  POLICY  STYLE  INDICATORS  (0=YLS»  l=NO) 


...?jJ0) 


ENTER  OPTION  (1-7),  0 FUR  LIST,  99  TO  STOP.. .799^^ 
SI-.O  2.71  UNITS  (Computer  Resource  Units  expended.) 
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If  Pa  I t i c i i>a  L ion  is  specified: 

FOR  PARTrcri'ATIOtl,  DO  YOU  WANT  A-TO-H  OR  IJ-TO-A  DATA 
(TYPK  ’AH'  OR  • HA ' ) . , , ? 

I n'  a n y c a s c : 

DO  YOU  Di:SIRF.  H)  TAfil.FS;  ( 2 ) TF  RM  I tl  A I,  PHOTS; 

(0)  ZHTA  PI. GTS...? 

If  Zota  [jlots  are  r.  jiccified: 

IF  YOU  DFSIRi:  HRi;AKPOrtlTr.  , FNTl'R  A STOl'  YFAR  (GG-nn),  OR 
ZKRO  FOR  Tin:  Fur.i.  pr.oT  ..? 

If  plots  and  iKoro  than,  one  country  pair  are  specified: 

DO  YOU  DRSIKi;  OUT  COMPOS  ITL  PI.OT,  OR  n SFPARATE  PLOTS 
(0  = COMPOS  I t;-:  ; 1=  separate)  . . .? 

If  a composite  plot  is  to  be  nade : 

FOR  YOUR  COMPOSITE  PLOT,  SELECT  ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  TO 
BE  PLOTTED;  (1)  TOTAL  EVE!JTS  ; (2)  POSITIVE  EVENTS; 

(3)  NEGATIVE  EVENTS;  or  (4)  NEUTRAL  EVENTS,,,? 

If  separate  plots  are  to  be  made: 

FOR  EACH  SEPAR.ATE  PLOT,  YOU  CAN  SPECIFY  A)1Y  OR  ALL  OF 
THE  FOLLOWING  TIME  SERIES; 

PLOT  TOTAL  EVENTS  fO=YES;  1=N0),,,? 

PLOT  POSITIVE  EVENTS  (0=YES;  l=NO),.,? 

PLOT  NEGATIVE  EVENTS  (0=YES;  l = )JO),.,? 

PLOT  NEUTRAL  EVENTS  (0=YES:  1=N0),,.? 

When  all  display  functions  are  complete: 

MORE  TIME  SERIES  DISPLAYS  (0=YES;  l=NO),,,? 

In  general,  tlic  appropriate  responses  to  questions  posed  under 
this  option  arc  analogous  to  the  responses  for  Options  2 and  3, 
above  , 

Tabular  output  consists  of  either  actual  or  smoothed  event  fre- 
quencies for  either  Participation  or  Involvement  indicators, 
for  cacti  country  pair  specified.  If  Involvement  indicators  are 
specified,  each  month  of  data  from  the  user's  starting  point 
through  the  end  of  the  collection  is  displayed,  where  the  data 
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con';ii;t.  of  smoothed  or  unamoot  hcd  f r ccjucmic  i e:;  tor  the  .seven 
event  groups,  Positive,  Negative,  and  Neutral  groups,  and  the 
^ Involvement  total.  If  Participation  is  specified,  the  user 
is  further  asked  whether  A-to-h  or  B-to-A  f re<i  ue  n c i c s are  to 
be  displayed.  Ttic  seven  event  groups.  Positive,  Negative, 
Neutral,  ai\d  Pa  r t i c i pa  t i otr  totals  are  then  dispKiyed  for  the 
appropriate  event  direction,  either  A-to-B  or  B-to-A. 


For  plotting,  the  user  decides  whether  composite  plots  or  sep- 
arate plots  are  appropriate  for  his  purposes.  If  composite 
plots  are  specified,  output  will  be  restricted  to  a choice  of 
four  fr(‘ijuency  typcjs  to  avoid  confusion  wlien  more  than  one 
country  pair  is  being  overplotted  on  the  same  set  of  axes; 

( 1 ) To  tal  event.s,  i.e..  Participation  or  I n vo  1 ve  me  nt  for  that 
pair;  (2)  Positive  events  for  each  pair  specified;  (3)  Negative 
events  for  each  pair  specified;  or  (4)  Neutral  events  for  each 
pair.  The  choices  are  invoked  by  typing  the  numbers  1-4  ia 
response  to  the  composite  plotting  question. 

If  separate  plots  are  specified  for  each  pair,  then  the  user 
may  elect  to  overplot  one  or  more  Participation  or  Involvement 
time  series  for  that  pair  on  the  single  set  of  axes  drawn  for 
that  pair:  Total,  Positive,  Negative,  and  Neutral  time  series. 

These  time  lines  will  appear  on  the  same  plot  for  each  dyad, 
scaled  to  the  maximum  and  minimum  values  which  occur  across  the 
time  series  requested. 

The  following  plotting  conventions  are  used:  first,  the  total 

event  time  series  will  always  appear  above  any  other  time  series 
when  it  is  requested.  Positive  time  series  are  annotated  with 
+ symbols  at  every  12th  data  point  (December  of  each  year) . 

Negative  time  .series;  are  solid  lines  without  any  symbols,  but 
whore  negative  and  total  event  time  series  appear  on  the  same 
set  of  axes,  little  difficulty  should  be  encountered  distin-  i 

guishing  the  two.  Neutral  event  time  series  are  annotated  with 
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the  symbol  "="  at  every  12th  data  point.  Frequency  of  events 
will  always  be  plotted  as  the  vertical,  or  Y-axis,  while  time 
in  months  will  always  be  plotted  as  the  horizontal,  ,X-axis. 
Annotations  for  the  x-axis  include  tic  marks  drav/n  for  each 
calendar  quarter,  and  year  annotation;,  centered  at  a point 
co r r e s pond i n q to  December  31  of  the  year  indicated.  Finally, 
whenever  participation  is  requested,  a label  indicating  v/hethcr 
A-to-n  or  1-to-A  data  is  prose  tit  will  be  drawn. 

Again  taking  up  the  US-Japan  example  used  previously,  one  in- 
terpretation of  the  plots  drawn  in  previous  options  is  that 
the  economic  aspects  of  US-Japanese  relationships  are  changing 
rapidly  and  in  a direction  of  potential  interest  to  both  parties. 

As  a further  disaggregation  of  the  trend  lines  drawn  in  previous 
options,  a time  series  plot  of  US-Japan  data,  coded  for  economic 
issues  was  specified  with  the  conversational  sequence  in  Table 
7 and  plotted  as  shown  in  Table  8.  In  this  plot,  smoothed 
event  totals  are  plotted  with  negative  event  totals,  to  see 
both  the  timing  of  what  might  be  termed  "new"  economic  initia- 
tives, and  the  extent  to  which  such  initiatives  were  primarily 
"helpful"  or  "harmful".  The  presence  of  a modest  negative  com- 
ponent in  late  1971  might  be  explored  further  by  means  of  Option  5. 

Option  5 . This  option  accepts  control  instructions  from  the 
user  for  both  analytic  (numerical)  and  descriptive  (English 
liinguago  abstract)  retrievals  of  actual  international  affairs 
events.  One  or  more  retrievals  may  be  requested  at  any  given 
time.  Retrievals  of  either  type  may  encompass  no  more  than 
a few  events  occurring  in  a particular  month,  or  they  may  cn- 
comi>ass  tlie  entire  cti  rono  logy , depending  on  user  inputs  to 
the  program.  For  the  Hew  York  Times  collection,  more  than 


70,000  events  are  accessible  under  this  option. 


TAHLi;  7. 

Sntnple  Con  vc  i t>ii  t i oiwi  I So<iUffice  for  Time;  Sericf,  I’loltitxj. 


KNTI.'U  OI-TIOtJ  (1-7),  0 FOK  LIST,  00  TO  STO  I' . . . ? -I  (T7 

DATA  FILL  IJAMi;  { <C  I’OK  DDF,  OR  CDF  tJAML)...V  ^ 
TIt'.C  SLKIL.S  FOR  MOW  HAIIY  DYADS  { 1 - 1 0 0 ) . . . V 1 
WII  T CIl  DYADS  ( 1 - 1 0 0 ) . . . ?J1  7 ;i  ^ 

START  AT  WHICH  MONTH  ( b f.  0 1 , 7 2 0 2 ) . . . ? A C.  0 1 (c 


DO  YOU  V:AtFr  TO  5I:F  SMOOTHLD  OR  ACTUAL  DATA  ( 0 - S MOOT  II  •;  D ; 1 = ^'CTUAI 

. . . ?0 


DO  YOU  WISH  TO  S L L (1)  I N VO L VL M L NT  DATA.  OR  (2)  PARTICIPATION 
DATA  (TYPL  1 OR  2 ) . . . ?_1_  (j) 

DO  YOU  DESIRF.  PLOTS  OP.  TAHLF.S  (0=RLOTS;  1 - TAB  LES  ) . . . ? 0 


FOR  EACH  SEPARATE  PLOT,  YOU  CAN  SPECIFY  ANY  OR  ALL  OF  THE 
FOLLOWIN'G  TIME  SERIES: 


PLOT  TOT.M,  EVENTS  (0  = YES;  l^NO)...'j(^ 

PLOT  POSITIVE  EVENTS  (0=YES;  1 = NO  ) . . . ? 

PLOT  NEC.ATIVE  EVENTS  (0  = YES;  1 = NO)...?0^^ 

PLOT  NEUTRAL  EVEIITS  (0  = YES:  i=^NO)...?l  @ 

\P\\p\870  (PLOTTING  TAKING  PLACE) 

MORE  TIME  SERIES  DISPLAYS  (0  = YES;  1 = NO  ) . . . ? 1_ 

ENTER  OPTION  (1-7),  0 FOR  LIST,  99  TO  STOP...?99^^ 


The  sequence  of  questions  for  this  option  vnries  ns  a function 
of  user  respons.!S  to  previous  questions  in  the  sequence.  All 

run-time  sequences  arc  constructed  from  the  followincj  questions 
however : 


SOUKCK . , . ? 

RKTRII'VAL  TYPI-;  (A/D)  . . . ? 

SlIPPUDSS  AtJAl.yTlC  OUTPUT  (Y/N)...? 
POW  MANY  RKTKILVAL.S  . . . ? 

DATi:  nOUNDAKlES  ( Y YMH  , Y Y MM  ) . . . ? 
ROW-  VARIAhLE  ...? 

PARTITlOtJ  ( Y/t;)  . . . ? 

POSITIONS  (beg i n , end)  . . . ? 

S/D/A  variable  ...? 

HOW  MANY  CASES...? 


TYPE  EAeH  CASE  SEPARATED  WITH  A BLANK’ 
COL-  VARIABLE  ...? 

CTLl  VARIABLE  ...? 

CTL2  VARIABLE  . . . ? 

CTL3  VARIABLE  . . . ? 

TITLE. . . ? 


The  first  question,  "SOURCE...?”,  requests  the  name  of  the 
source  collection  from  which  the  retrieval  is  to  be  made. 

PULSE  has  the  capability  to  manage  multiple  event  data  collec- 
tions simultaneou.sly.  As  these  collections  become  available 
through  the  PULSE  system,  retrievals  from  each  may  be  speci- 
fied at  this  point.  At  present,  a response  of  "N"  is  the  only 
valid  response,  denoting  the  New  York  Times  collection. 

In  response  to  "RETRIEVAL  TY PE  (A/D )...?" . the  user  should  type 
"A"  for  an  analytic  retrieval  and  "D"  for  a retrieval  which  is 
both  descriptive  and  analytic.  Descriptive  retrievals  require 
essentially  all  of  the  internal  logic  required  to  produce  an 
analytic  retrieval,  and  therefore,  as  a matter  of  convenience 
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nnd  economy,  Iho  user  can  obtain  both  analytic  <ind  descriptive 
printouts  from  the  same  run  if  desired.  If  a descriptive  re- 
' trieval  is  specified,  the  user  is  asked  his  preference: 

SUPPRF.SS  ANAI.yTIC  OUTPUT  (Y/N),,.? 

A response  of  "Y"  for  yes  causes  the  procjram  to  display  only 
the  textual  ab;;lracts  associated  with  a particular  run,  while 
a response  of  "N"  for  no  results  itt  the  printing  of  textual 
abstracts  and  the  corresponding  crosstabu 1 a t ion  table. 

Next  the  user  is  asked  how  many  retrievals  he  desires  to  make. 
The  choice  is  usally  a matter  of  user  con venc i ence , since  the 
unit  cost  per  retrieval  is  essentially  the  same  whether  the 
retrievals  are  requested  singly  or  in  multiples.  For  either 
typo  of  retrieval,  the  program  needs  to  know  the  date  boundaries 
in  v/hich  the  user  is  interested; 

DATE  BOUNDARIES  ( Y VMM , Y VMM ) . . . ? 

Two  numerical  entries  are  requested.  For  analytic  retrievals, 
beginning  and  ending  dates  to  be  searched  are  entered  in  the 
form  "yymm"  (year-month),  while  for  descriptive  retrievals  the 
program  requires  "yymmdd"  ( y ea r-mon th - day ) format.  For  example, 
a date  boundary  of  January  15,  1972,  through  and  including 

September  15,  1974  would  be  entered  as  "720115,740915".  The 

dates  may  be  separated  with  either  a comma  or  a blank  space. 

If  either  date  is  incorrectly  entered,  a diagnostic  is  given  and 
the  question  is  repeated. 

At  this  stage  the  program  is  ready  to  accept  instructions  to  be 
used  in  forming  the  basicsearch  criteria  to  be  used  in  a par- 
ticular retrieval.  As  discussed  in  Section  II,  the  New  York 
tne  s event  chronology  consists  of  five  basic  variables:  Time, 

Actor,  Event,  Target,  and  Arena.  Retrievals  require  the  con- 
struction of  a two-dimensional  table  of  event  frequencies,  where 
any  one  of  the  five  variables  constitutes  a row  variable,  while 
any  remaining  variable  may  appear  as  a column  variable.  Beyond 
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this  minimum  two- va  r i ni)  1 c requ  i runic  n t , it  is  ijossiiilc  to  use 
one,  two,  or  nil  three  remaining  variables  as  controls  for 
^ the  table.  Controls  may  bo  specified  in  ai.y  order  with  equiv- 
alent results.  The  function  of  one  or  more  control  variables 
is  to  exclude  from  t M<-  tal>le  those  event;:  whicr,  do  not  satisfy 
the  conditions  for  inclusion  e t al>  1 i s hed  l>y  each  row,  column, 
and  control  variable  specification. 


The  first  specification  required  is  the  name  of  the  variable 
to  bo  used  as  a row  variable: 

ROW-VAkl AHU:  ...? 


Acceptable  responses  include  "TIME",  "ACTOk",  "EVENT",  "TARGET", 
and  "ARENA". 


Each  variable  consists  of  a set  of  all  categories  (cases)  by 
which  the  variable  may  occur  in  the  data.  Appendix  A contains 
the  numeric  codes  for  the  more  than  200  Actor  and  Target  cases, 
frena  codes  appear  in  Appendix  C.  Specification  of  TIME  as  a 
variable  invokes  a procedure  by  which  daily  events  are  grouped 
into  calendar  months,  a procedure  which  results  in  more  than 
100  cases.  With  respect  to  TIME  in  months  as  a variable-,  the 
user  desiring  a lengthier  retrieval  time  period  may  instead  specify 
"YEAR",  "SE.MI",  or  "QTRS"  for  yearly,  s''-..!  - ann  ua  1 , or  quarterly 
time  periods.  If  the  variable  name  entered  by  the  user  is  mis- 
spelled or  unrecognizable,  a list  of  the  valid  variables  is 
typed  out  and  the  question  is  repeated. 

Presented  next  is  the  following; 

PARTITION  ( Y/N)  . . . ? 


Partitioning  is  an  option  by  which  the  user  may  organize  the 
cases  of  the  previously  specified  variable  into  more  general 
subgroups  within  the  variable.  Partitioning  always  results 
in  a smaller  number  of  cases.  In  conjunction  with  the  next 
two  questions,  the  purpose  of  part^ioning  is  to  facilitate 
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the  i (I  (;  1 II  !•  i o u or  oxclu:;ic>n  •if  vaiiahlc*  s uhtj  roiip:;  as  search 
c r i t (' t i a . Valid  responses  are  ”Y"  for  yes  if  partitioning  is 
desired,  and  " N " for  no,  if  not. 

In  order  to  facilitate  this  lecj rouping  of  cases  in  an  effi- 
cient mauner,  the  program  takes  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the 
Wi;rs  codes  (i.e.,  variable  cases)  themselves  constitute  a basis 
for  hierarchical  grouping  of  cases.  For  any  three-digit  IVbIS 
code,  the  left-most  digit  represents  the  most  general  grouping, 
the  middle  digit  may  rofuesent  a more  specific  subgrou[),  while 
the  right-most  digit  uniquely  identifies  a particular  case.  Since 
all  V;  !•:  1 S code.;  arc,  of  n e c c c s s i t y , available  to  the  program  for 
labeling  purposes,  it  is  convenient  to  use  segments  of  case  labels 
as  a basis  for  grouping  such  cases  as  needed.  As  an  extension 
of  this  concept,  it  is  roxativcly  simple  to  extend  case  labels 
to  four  characters  or  more  where  a greater  choice  of  partitioning 
options  is  desired. 

If  partitioning  is  desired,  the  program  requests  information 
which  controls  the  manner  in  which  the  ca.se  labels  arc  parti- 
tioned ; 

POSITIONS  (beg i n , o nd ) . . . ? 

A case  label  is  composed  of  from  three  to  eight  alphanumeric 
characters.  If  road  from  left  to  right,  the  first  character 
would  be  position  1,  the  second  character  position  2,  and  so  on. 
The  program  needs  to  know  the  starting  and  ending  position  of 
the  portion  of  the  case  label  to  be  used  for  regrouping.  For 
example,  suppose  a user,  who  had  just  specified  "TIME"  as  a 
variable  was  interested  in  grouping  all  events  in  the  collec- 
tion by  the  month  in  which  they  occurred  (i.e.,  January, 

February,  March,  etc.)  Case  labels  for  "TIME"  take  the  form 
"660 1 ", "66  02 " , ..."yymm".  His  response  would  be  "3,4",  that 

Is,  "use  the  portion  of  the  case  label  beginning  in  character 
position  3 and  ending  in  character  position  4 as  the  basis  for 
regrouping  Cfines  within  this  'ariable." 
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cionii  "1,2".  Tf)  group  ACTOR  . and 

^ world  one  would  ii{)ccify  "I,!"  p.irtit 


s # o II  c*  would  I » j * o c i JT  y p o i»  i — 

T A R (j  1 ; T into  regions  of  the 
ioning  for  thor.o  variables. 


In  the  development  of  the  PULSK  system,  the  most  useful  parti- 
tion was  the  grouping  of  f.  3 event  cases  into  seven  event  groups 
This  required  the  addition  of  characters  to  the  right,  of  indi- 
vidual event  codes,  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  left- 
most characters  correspond  to  the  most  general  groups.  A user 
desiring  to  inspect  events  grouped  in  this  manner  should  spe- 
cify "4,4"  partitioning  for  the  KVF.NT  variable. 


Next  the  program  types: 

S/D/A  variable  ...? 

"Variable"  is  the  actual  name  of  the  variable  currently  being 
specified.  Responses  are  "s",  tor  select  cases  or  subgroups 
within  the  current  variable  for  use  as  inclusion  criteria;  "D", 
delete  cases  or  subg/oups  from  the  variable,  such  that  only 
cases  remaining  will  bo  used  as  inclusion  criteria;  and  "A", 
include  all  cases  or  subgroups  in  the  search. 


If  the  user  wishes  to  "S"elect  or  "D"elete  cases,  the  program 
will  ask 

HOW  MANY  CASES . . . ? 

The  cases  to  be  selected  or  deleted  may  then  bo  entered  on  one 
or  more  lines,  where  each  entry  is  separated  by  a single  blank 
from  every  other  entry: 

TYPE  EACH  CASE  SEPARATED  WITH  A BLANK? 

If  the  user  enters  an  invalid  case  name,  the  program  will  type 
a diagnostic  and  ask  the  user  to  retype  it. 

At  thi.s  point  the  program  repeats  the  specification  procedure 
for  the  column  variable.  When  a column  variable  has  been  satis- 
factorily specified,  the  program  types* 
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TYMNC  ’IMIN*  TNSTi;.M)  Ol'  A VAKlAHI.i;  NAH1-:  r.NDS  COtJTKOl,'; 

CTl.  1 VAKIAlU.i;  ...? 

The  u;;er  may  type  "RUN"  at  tliis  point,  or  ho  may  specify  up  to 
thi(!C  add  i t i (Jii.t  I v.iriahlor:  au  control  variahlor.. 

Specification  of  control  vaiiahlor.  is  exac:tly  thi>  name  a r>  for 
row  and  column  variahlou.  When  all  varitihlc's  have  been  5[)eci- 
f i e d , the  pi  o cj  r a m will  a t;  k the  user  f c t a title  for  the  run. 

The  title  and  thi'  user's  G . R . user  number  will  ti[>;;car  in  the 
p i i n t o u t as  a means  of  i d c n t i f y i n cj  the  run  a n fl  the  source  of 
the  retrieval  request. 


If  more  than  one  retrieval  has  been  specified,  the  proqran  in- 
forms the  user  that  it  is  ready  for  the  second  set  of  retrieval 
instructions  and  continues  on  to  the  "Date  Boundaries"  request. 
Otherwise  the  interactive  sequence  is  complete.  At  this  point, 
the  entire  set  of  instructions  for  retrieval  is  passed  to  the 
G.F..  "background"  system.  A job  identification  number  ( "job 
ID")  is  pri.nted  at  the  user's  terminal,  and  the  user  is  re- 
turned to  the  PULSE  "ENTER  OPTION".  The  user  should  make  a note 
of  his  job  ID,  inasmucli  as  the  job  ID  number  is  the  only  means 
by  which  he  will  be  able  to  inquire  about  the  status  o:  the  re- 
trieval or  obtain  output.  Typical  background  waiting  times 
range  from  ten  minutes  to  an  hour  or  more,  depending  on  how 
busy  the  G.E.  background  system  is.  Unless  the  user  wishes  ' 
to  exercise  additional  PULSE  options,  while  waiting,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  log  off  the  G.E:.  system  at  this  point  rather  than  to 
incur  connect  time  charges. 


Table  9 contains  an  example  of  a request  for  a descriptive 
retrieval.  In  Table  9,  the  USA  and  Japan  are  selected  as  actors 
and  targets  for  retrieval.  The  scope  of  the  retrieval  is  limit- 
ed to  the  montli  of  Septc-mber,  1971,  since  for  purposes  of  illus- 
tration, the  peak  in  the  smoothed  time  series  curve-  from  0[>tion 
4,  Tables,  isbeinginvestigated. 
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TABLE  9 

Sample  Dcscriptivc/Analytic  Retrieval  Request 
< ' , (Option  5) 


r-hlklhVAL  TY‘>i:  (A/iJ).. 


SUPPKiiSS  AtMlVTU:  UlJTPUr  (Y/tJ) 

:iUn  MANY  PtTIH  i^VAl.iS . . . 


---"N"  specifies  New  York  Times 
"D"  means  descriptive  retr. 


■'cAL'Y  KJP  Ht-DMl-VAL  1 


Of  IliltS  CUi.I.t-XTlUil  r.i  660101  THPU  7412.11  Data  range. 

;Ujll-u-Ai<n;N  ( YY-’/'-'  il..  YY  . . . ?V  I OVCH  710V 10 


< A»>  1 Al'.l.l; 


• ••  fAO’lliP 


:'AWlll'IUM  (Y/in...VM_  -© 

../L»/A  ACTUK  » • « 

riu.l  MAiiY  CASl-S...?j^  (c^ 

1 n»l;  liACl!  i.ANl-  SlPAIfAllD  ..ITli  A lU.ANK. 
((»)/.  NO  -<0 


Row  variable  is  "ACTOR" 

Use  existing  case  labels. 


---  Select  Actors  from 
Appendix  A. 

2 Acters  to  be  selected. 


U • S . , Japan  codes  . 


1()6< 
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TMil.K  9 (cont.) 


. i ! - /'  l<  I A I>1.!;  . . . i Al{>  ‘t  1 

:ArnnillN  (Y/ti)...?n 
/\>/k  lA'<(-t  T 


>jn  r\*l^  Ln.'jh 


V I 


Column  variable  is  "TARGET"  i 

i 

---  Use  existing  case  labels. 

Select  Targets  from 

Appendix  A. 

---  2 Targets  to  be  selected. 


iPL  If  ACM  CASf;  SLff'APAn')  ..ITli  A TiLANr'. 
/4  0 © 


U.S.,  Japan  codes. 


, iPlN'J  'Pjri'  I.’iSTitAf;  iJi- 
1 ! . 1 7 A M I A !'■  LI:  . . . V I:  u ' i 


A yAPiAI-.Li; 


liAMt; 


•'/L  MALIC  'lAI-Li;  ..II.L  (M  P 'M..S  MY 
■ il.i;.  ..VL.-.‘‘PL1:  MLLC.'r-IPrivL  Mi,  iP  II:  vA!.— 


l-.r.’rVL  CLiUT-iil.C 

No  control  variables. 

Continue  processing. 

? COLUMML 

L'SA-JA PA.’!,  '■'/ 1 \ User  types  title 


I'.iM  I!'  = lll.bi  Foreground  segment  complete.  Background  segment 

initiated.  Job  ID  for  this  run,  HT.B3, should  be  noted. 

:'i.L;AJi:  '.iAKl;  A NU'ilf  til-  Vlibii  Jil;.*  ID. 

MJl.bi.  liMYIl'i!*  V in  Clil-CK  lIuTl’lir 

^■>tiC I .A’i i:i;  Mllti  'll!  ID  II', 


i.illrt  UPl'lD’.'  (I-V).  (>  l-liM  l.lbl,  W Tl)  D'lliH...?^  No  further  PULSE 

requests . Exit . 

b.  P j UIl  I 1 ‘i  ---  Computer  Resources  expended  in  foreground  segment. 

../I  m.b.i  Yc^  User  issues  "RSTATUS"  command  to  check  background  job. 

'u-iV3  AiT^rirrTC  CH-Lir;::  hlLl:  PLiPILYAl.  Al'  M:40Wj1  111  ACTIVITY  01 waiting  for 

><.j(ion  IM:  TjHULW  mag.  tape. 

M«K)V  SUMninTD 
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Table  10  present  j;  the  debcriptive  and  analytic  output  asso- 
ciated with  this  run.  Witli  the  detail  [)rovided  'n  Tid)lo  10, 

/ ^ the  nccj.jtive  componi.Tit  of  US  - Ja  pa  ne e T n vo  ! vi-nii- tj  t may  be  as- 

ses.sed  in  more  detail. 

2I1.LL*!'.*- Ji • Option  6 provides  the  capability  to  construct  a 
file  containinq  one  or  more  coun t r y- pa i r s of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  user,  but  not  otherwise  contained  in  CACI's  Dyadic 
Data  File.  Option  G is  similar  to  Option  'j  in  that  it  generates 
requests  for  analytic  retrievals,  but  because  the  specifica- 
tions for  retrievals  used  to  construct  pair  wise  data  are  known. 
Option  G provides  a highly  automatic  way  of  generating  these 
retrievals.  lor  each  dyatl  of  interest  to  the  user,  tv/o  retrie- 
val requests  are  generated;  (1)  time  by  event  groups,  with 

country  A as  actor  and  country  B as  target;  (2)  time  by  event 
groups  with  B as  actor  and  A as  target.  The  requests  are  pro- 
cessed in  background  and  return  to  foreground  as  standard  an- 
alytic retrievals.  In  Option  7,  the  user  can  cause  the  data 
in  these  tables  to  be  transferred  to  a random  binary  file  which 
is  compatible  in  all  respects  with  PULSl'.  requirements.  The 
user  may  then  enter  the  name  ot  his  new  Custom  Data  File  for 
computing  und<-.  r Options  2,  3,  and  4. 

lie  may  enlarge  the  file  at  any  time  by  repeating  the  process. 

The  sequence  of  questions  posed  by  Option  6 is  straightforward: 

PRIORITY  (1=EXPRESS;  2=NORMAL) 

RETRIEVAI.r  FOR  HOW  MANY  COUNTRY  - PAI  RS  ...  ? 

WHICH  PAIRS  (SEPARATE  EACH  ENTRY  WITH  A BLANK)...? 

Priority  refers  to  the  priority  with  which  the  user's  retrie- 
val requests  will  be  prepared  for  background.  "1"  results  in 
immediate  processing,  wh i I i " 2 " permits  the  job  to  be  run  with 
a 30-minute  delay.  Savings  of  approximately  40  percent  can  be 
realized  under  normal  priority. 

1V;S< 
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TAIII.R  10. 

Sample  Dc»c  r i |>t  i vc/Aiia  1 y i i c Retrieval  Output 

(Option  7) 

0I/2M/  !\, 


li(lUMH  = MIlLin,  ACriVITY  # = 01  , RI:Pi)RT  corn;  = I?.  RlCURl)  COUNT  = 001  lb 


* * * P U L !•;  I)  I:  S C R I P T I V I-:  p i-.  1 r i i.  v a l * * * 


Ul O'U  HY— CACI  ll.6‘j 

I ROM  /lOvUI  THRU  /liW.li),  HITH  ACfUR  TAROIT  i?UN 


nil.t—  bAMPI-H  DltTiCiMPTIVL’  Rl;  11’ IliVAl.--  U-SA-JAPAN,  V/7  I . 


/ 1 0902 

JAP  RliOUHJTS  UiiA  ASbIbTAtiCH  IN  WDRKII-G  OUT  AN  AnRt.PMHMT  GJ 
TUlf  TLXTILl;  l-.XPUKT  ISSUL  TU  RhPLACh  THL  HRiiJlJJT  VuLUMTARY 
PROGRAP; 

71 0906 

JAP  hill  support  a USA  RHSOLUTIJN  LHCLAPIliP  THL  GUSTLP  JF 
CHI'  FRO.’i  THL  UN  AS  I MPUR'i'ANT  OULSTIuN  FL(.l.l I !<  I I.'G  A T.iCi-TH  I 
NAiURIl'Y  ‘.OTF.  FOR  AUOPTlufi  IN  'iHL  ftNHI-Al.  AjSL“ril.Y 

V I 0909 

JAP  TLLl.S  USA  THAT  FOR  DOMLSTIC  POLITICAL  PLASGf.'S.  JAP  lOHT 
FlHO  IT  IMPOSSIliLL  TO  CU-SPONSIJR  USA  PLSLLUr IL'r.S  DFISIGNLL  TO 
t'RcvENT  EXCLUSION  OF  CHT  FROM  Ti(L  UNO  ».HILh  SLATING  CHN 

/I  0909 

USA  CAI.LS  nil  JAI>  F'Ou  A MAJOR  UPRAPH  PFVALUATKJM  OF  Ti'L  YtN, 
liF.LOLlJ  10  SOLvi;  USA  AND  hORLI;  LCUNOMIC  F ROULLMS 

/I  0909 

JAP  FM  FUKUDA  SlJt^HiSTS  TO  USA  THAT  CliRfUilC  Dl-.FlCIT  III  USA 
UALANCF;  of  INTLRNATIONAL  PAYMLNTS  could  LL  OVLPCOML  l)Y 
fXJMLSTIC  MLASURLS 

/1 09  10 

JAP  FM  FuLUDA  'lURHS  IXIHM  USA  PROPOSAL  "niAT  JAP  CO-SPUMSOR 
Rh  tin  LOT  IONS  AlMLD  Al'  KliLPI.NG  CHT  IN  THL  UNO  *.HILF:  ADMITllNG 
CHN 

710910 

JAP  PRliPlJSliS  TO  USA  ro  LIFT  OUUTA  RLSTRICTIONS  ON  H OR  9 USA 
h'XPURTS  INCLUDINi;  COMPUTLR  LOU  IP'iLf.T  . l.KiilT  AIRCRAIT,  FUFX 
UIL,  AMD  SIJML  AGRICULTURAI.  PRODUCTS 

/1 09  10 

USA  'IlIRNS  UIWN  JAP  PROPOSAL  I'O  ^jy^^HJOTA  RL  SIR  I CHUNS  UN  U OR 
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TADLi;  10  (cont.) 


ILH3  {)\/?i\/t\. 


V lixpoiMs  im.'i.uDirin  aiMpun-u  i.mm  aipcimi-t. 

OIL,  AND  UUMh  A<;iMCUU  IJKAL  PWtlUUCJ  b 


Kill. 


y 1 09 1 >1 

JAf-CAO  J(JINT  COMMUli  lOUl;  CAl.I.S  CIM  USA  POP  "LAKI  Y Pl  MUyAl  “ (3P 
UbA  10%  IMJ’Jra  SUkTAX 

/iov;>o 

USA  rH?[;SS  St;c;  OLtiH-.S  JAP  PfJ'tjPTS  THAT  PUS  NlXiJfJ  l.IIL 

TLY  OIWl-.CiLY  PlaJM  ANCIlOkACit-  TO  CHli 

71092-1 

USA  ASKS  JAP  TU  STATT  MY  Till:  Pf.'D  OP  SHPTl:Mhl:i<  .iHl-Tlli:!.'  JAP  WIl.I. 
ACCLPI  A CLJ‘.'PJ.';iV,i;iri-IJ;i/LL  Ai;i?(:L;.1hfJT  PPS'l  l.A  IIJ  1!U:  JAP  ibXTlLL 
l:XPOiriS  TO  USA  MAPKPTS 


710927 

JAP  EMPPPOP  IlIPOHITi]  MEETS  PITH  USA  PRS  NIXON 
710927 

USA  PRS  NIXON  MEETS  PITH  JAP  EMPEROR  HIFiOHITO 


710927 


JAP  EMPi-RiiP  HlRLJt'ITO  EXPiVESSES  APPPECIAT 
HiR  EI.YlNf;  TU  ANCIIGRACR;  TO  MEET  HI'.'  ANI, 
THEIR  H!;'LP  TO  JAP  SINCE  1945 


ION  TO  USA  PRS  NIXOfj 
'iO  USA  PEOPLE  POP 


710930 

USA  THREATENS  TO  IMPljSE  IMPORT  OUOTAS  ON  JAP  TEXTILES  UNLESS 
AC'^'l  PTl  OP  THl:  l.OMC-STANH I Nfi  HISPUIL  IS 


710930 

JAP  REJECTS  IlIiA  HliMANH  THAT  JAP  REPLY  TO  USA  PI  AN  TO  IMPOSE 
IMPORT  UUJiAS  UN  JAP  1 EXTILLS  HY  TOMORRO.* 


710930 

JAP  MIN  OP  INTf:RNATIONAL  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY  TANAKA  ASKS  USA 
HJR  INK)l,MATiuN  UN  hHIMMER  USA  .IS  PLANNINO  TO  LXP.MPl  JAP  PPuV 
10%  IMPORT  SURIAX  UN  TEXTILES  IP  A U0vl;RNML i!  i Al.  llXl  ILL  PACT 
IS  CUNCLUDLH  IW  IS.Eij;  USA  AN;)  JAP 


* * * P U L S L ANALYTIC  RETRIEVAL*** 

WEOM  HY— CACI  OI/2H/7S  M .65 

l-RHM  /lOvOI  TIII’U  7I09;ji),  WITH  ACTHR  TARGET  RUN 

IN  111  IS  RUN,  I / EVENTS  WERE  USED  OUT  lip  •'♦94  READ 

i»o< 
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1 


on:^  /.w.)  TDiAi.ri 


ACTUH 

^0?  0„  6.  6. 

II.  0.  II. 

VniAI.^^  II.  6.  17. 

^ MtAN  b.‘i  3.0 

hVAl.  I CO.MPLLTLO. 


Nrxt,  thp  u;;t;r  i li  a:;kcd  to  :;j>L*cify  the  iiutnlK.'i  of  country 
pflirn  to  ho  included  in  hi;;  Cu;;tum  n.il.i  file.  Up  to  ^iO  pairs 
(100  countrio;;)  may  bo  reciuo;;tcil  at  a time. 

at  this  point,  the  piotjram  expects  the  user  to  enter  tlie  numer- 
ical code;;  for  o.ich  member  of  each  [jair,  cho.son  from  A[j[it:ndix  A 
Coder,  may  1)C  cnleri'd  sevcial  to  a line,  but  each  code  must  be 
separati;d  from  other  code.-;  with  a ;;in(jle  blank.  Comma;:  are  not. 
acceptable  a;;  delintiters.  The  entries  should  follow  the  form, 

"A  II  A li  A h ...A  H ",  where  tlic  first  member  of  each 
11^233  nn 

pair  will  be  treated  as  "A"  and  the  second  a "Ft"  in  future 
tu  f e r e n Cl- s to  this  pair  undc-i'  0[rtiori!;  2,  3,  and  4. 


In  addition  to  the  country  codes  listed  in  Appendix  A,  the  pro- 
gram will  also  accept  the  following  codes  for  selected  country 
groups:  "Vi'OKLD",  consisting  of  all  countries;  "OPF.C",  consistii.g 

of  members  of  the  Organisation  of  Petrol-aum  Exporting  Countries; 
"ARABS",  consisting  of  .Middle  Eastern  Arab  states;  "EMA",  con- 
sisting of  north  Atlantic  and  V.’estern  European  countries;  and 
"WGB",  which  groups  V.'ost  Germany  and  West  Berlin  as  a single 
code.  A country  pair  may  be  formed  as  a combination  of  any  two 
numerical  codes  or  special  designations.  For  example,  a pair 
consisting  of  Japan  and  all  OPEC  countries  would  be  specified  as 
"740  OF^EC".  Interactions  between  OPEC  countries  and  North  At- 
1 an  t i c-'.-/es  t e rn  European  countries  would  bo  referenced  as  "OPEC 
ENA",  and  so  forth.  If  all  codes  cannot  be  entered  on  a single 
line,  tile  user  should  type  a carriage  return  at  the  end  of  the 
current  line,  wait  for  a question  mark,  and  continue  typ.ing  on 
a new  line.  Whuitho  required  number  of  codes  has  been  typed, 
the  program  infornis  the  user  of  any  invalid  entries  and  affords 
him  the  opjiortunity  to  correct  them.  The  program  next  proceeds 
to  generate  i n ;;  t r uc  t i on  s for  the  required  number  of  analytic 
retrieval;;.  It  then  causes  Option  5 to  process  these  instruc- 
tions automatically,  with  no  further  action  required  of  the  user. 

In  the  proce;'. s,  two  scratch  files  are  created  by  the  program  in 
the  user's  catalog:  the  fir;;t  file  contains  retrieval  parameters 

4C 


V 


will  1.0  p.>s=;o<l  automatically  to  tlptiou  0.  The  hccond  file 
contaiun  the  rouultr.  of  tho  Option  li  run  <|ohoratod  by  u..:.  ..ption. 
The  names  of  both  files  arc  printed  at  the  terminal  when  the  setup 
procedure  is  complete.  The  latter  of  these  two  filer,  will  contain 
the  results  of  the  Option  5 run  as  soon  as  it  is  completed.  If 
the  user  has  specified  "normal  priority",  at  least  30  minutes 
must  elapse  before  Option  5 can  be  run.  tinder  "express  priority", 
the  option  5 run  begins  as  soon  as  Cl . E . hlMlK  111  resources  can 
be  allocated  for  this  purpose,  usually  within  one  to  five  minutes. 
The  latter  file  will  be  empty  until  this  run  is  complete.  When 
option  5 has  run,  the  user  may  Inspect  the  latter  scratch  file  to 
the  extent  desired.  At  minimum,  the  user  should  obtain  the  back- 
ground Job  ID  occurring  near  the  end  of  this  file.  This  Job 
should  be  saved  for  use  as  input  to  Option  7,  which  will  complete 
the  construction  of  the  user's  Custom  Data  rile.  when  the  user 
has  made  a record  of  his  ba-kground  Job  ID.  both  scratch  fries 
should  be  purged  to  avoid  further  storage  charges. 

Option  7.  Option  7 is  designed  to  manage  output  generated  by 
option  5 ana  Option  6 retrieval  requests.  Its  conversational 

sequence  is: 

retrieval  ha::dler.  . .type  in  your  job  id...? 

The  user  responds  with  his  four  character  job  identification. 

If  he  has  forgotten  his  Job  ID,  a response  of  "ALL"  will  cause 
the  G.E.  system  to  type  out  the  status(es)  of  all  pending  and 
completed  background  jobs  for  his  user  number.  The  appropriate 
jgb  ID  may  then  be  entered  at  that  point.  If  the  job  is  complete 
the  output  is  moved  from  the  batch  output  library  into  the  user's 
foreground  user  number.  The  foreground  file  containing  the  output 
will  have  the  same  1 den 1 1 f i =a t ion  as  the  background  Job  ID.  If 
the  job  does  not  exist  or  Is  incomplete,  a diagnostic  is  printed 

and  the  procjram  terminates. 


Once  the  output  is  in  foreground,  the  program  types 

OUTPUT  OPTION  ('LIST',  'CDF',  'PURGE'.  'STOP',  'NEXT')...? 

113< 
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The  rer.i)on:jC  "1. 1ST"  causes  the  output  to  he  1 i I e«l,  wi  t h 
pacjiiKition,  at  the  user's  terminal.  The  first  line  of  output 
to  be  typofl  contains  the  number  of  records  (i.e.,  lines)  of 
output  to  he  [)rinted.  If  the  line  count  is  substantial,  the 
user  may  elect  to  terminate  the  typeout  with  the  break  key 
and  use  the  G . f: . Remote  Media  Services  cajiability  to  transfer 
his  output  to  a hi<jh  sp<>ed  printer  or  card  punch. 

If  the  resjionse  is  "CDF",  the  proyram  types: 

HOW  MAMY  DYADS  IN  FILE  xxx...? 

The  user  responds  with  tiie  number  of  pairs  (not  separate 
retrievals)  in  his  output  file.  The  program  then  requests  the 
name  of  the  user's  Custom  Data  File: 

/ 

CUSTOM  DATA  FILE  NAME...? 

If  the  file  exists,  it  is  enlarged  to  accomodate  the  additional 
Country  pairs.  If  not,  a random  binary  file  with  the  name  speci- 
fied is  created  in  the  user's  catalog.  The  data  is  compressed 
and  formatted  in  a manner  which  PULSE  Options  2,3,  and  4 will 
recognize,  and  the  program  returns  to  the  "Output  Option"  stage. 

If  difficulties  are  encountered  in  reading  the  input  file,  a 
diagnostic  is  printed  and  the  program  repeats  the  "Output  Option" 
query. 

A response  of  "PURGE"  removes  the  output  file  from  foreground 
and  eliminates  th.  e background  components  of  the  retrieval  as  well. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  user  "PURGE"  his  output  after  "LIST"ing 
it,  or  'after  comfjlcting  the  construction  of  a Custom  Data  File 
with  the  "CDF"  output  option. 

I 

A response  of  "STOP"  indicates  that  the  user  has  no  further  re- 
quests of  Op»tion  7.  The  program  returns  to  the  PULSE  "ENTER  OPTION" 
level.  If  the  user  has  more  than  one  background  job  to  inspect, 
ho  may  type  "NEXT"  to  restart  Option  7.  "NEXT"  causes  the  program 
to  ask  for  a now  backgrountl  Job  ID. 
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APPf.NDIX  A.  } NTKKNATIOMAL  ACTOK/TAKCm'  COUK  LIST 


cons  KNTITY 


ABBR. 


CODE  ENTITY 


ABBR. 


Independent  Countries 


700 

Afghanistan 

AFG 

'780 

Ceylon  (wow  Sri 

SRI 

339 

Albania 

ALB 

t . . . 

Lanka) 

615 

Algeria 

ALG 

483 

Chad 

CHA 

232 

Andorra 

AND 

155 

Chile 

aiL 

555 

Angola 

ANG 

710 

China,  People's 

CILN 

160 

Argentina 

ARG 

> 

Republic  of 

900 

Australia 

AUL 

713 

China,  Republic  of 

CHT 

305 

Austria 

AUS 

100 

Columbia 

COL 

695 

Bahrain 

BAH 

-484 

Congo 

COP 

765 

Bangladesh 

BCD 

(Brassaville) 

053 

Barbados 

BAR 

-490 

Congo  (Kinshasa) 

ZAI 

211 

Bclgiun 

BEL 

(now  Zaire) 

266 

Bcrlin/East 

EBE 

094 

Costa  Rica 

COS 

267 

Berlln/V.’est 

WBE 

040 

Cuba 

CUB 

760 

Bhutan 

BHU 

352 

Cyprus 

CYP 

145 

Bolivia 

BOL 

315 

CzcchoslovaVia 

CZE 

571 

Botswana 

BOT 

434 

Dahomey 

DAH 

140 

Brazil 

BRA 

390 

Denmark 

DEN 

: 355 

Bulgaria 

BUL 

042 

Dominican  Ron. 

DOM 

<775 

Burma 

BUR 

130 

Ecuador 

ECU 

'516 

Burundi 

BUI 

651 

Egypt 

egy' 

811 

Cambodia 

CAM 

092 

El  Salvador 

ELS 

471 

Camcroun 

CAO 

7440 

Equitorial  Guinea 

CUE 

020 

Canada 

CAN 

(includes  Fernando  Po) 

482 

Central  African 

CEN  • 

530 

F.t)»iopia 

ETH 

Republic 

375 

Finland 

FIN 

Until  1975,  the  alpha 
Ceylon),  CON  for  Zaire 
for  Egypt. 


codes  were  CEY  for  Sri  Lanka  (previously 
(previously  Congo  (Kinshasa)),  and  UAR 
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AP!»i:tjnix  A. 


( c o n t . ) 


'COTK 

FN-niY 

AimR. 

com: 

KNTTTY 

AHl’.U. 

220 

France 

FRH 

812 

Lnof; 

IJLO 

980 

Fi  i i 

FIJ 

660 

hehnnon 

LKH 

481 

Gabon 

G7iH 

570 

besot  ho 

LLS 

420 

Gamlii  a 

GAM 

450 

Liberia 

Lib 

26S 

Gcrmany/Dcm.  Rep. 

GME 

620 

Libya 

UlY 

255 

Germany/Fed.  P.ep. 

GMW 

223 

Liechtenstein 

Lie 

452 

Ghana 

GHA 

212 

Luxenburr. 

LUX 

350 

Greece 

GRC 

580 

Malap,asy 

MAG 

044 

Grcncda 

GRE 

553 

Malawi 

MAW 

090 

Guatemala 

GUA 

820 

Malaysia 

MAI, 

438 

Guinea 

GUI 

* 

782 

. 'al  dive 

M7.D 

445 

Guinea-Bissau 

GBI 

; 432 

Mali 

MLI 

110 

Guyana 

GUY 

338 

Malta 

MLT 

041 

Haiti 

ILAI 

590 

Mauritius 

MAR 

091 

Honduras 

HON 

MAU 

435 

Mauritania 

310 

0 

1 

HUN 

070 

Mexico 

MEX 

395 

Iceland 

ICE 

221 

Monaco 

MOC 

750 

India 

IND 

712 

Mongolia 

MON 

850 

Indonesia 

INS 

. 600 

Morocco 

MOR 

630 

Iran 

IRN 

t 

- 

• 

557 

Mozambique 

MOZ 

645 

Iraq 

IRQ 

1 698 

Muscat  and  CtTCn 

MOM 

205 

Ireland 

IRE 

t 

1 921 

Nauru 

KAU 

666 

Israel 

ISR 

1 

1 790 

Nepal 

NEP 

325 

Italy 

ITA 

1 

' 210 

Netherlands 

NTH 

437 

Ivory  Coast 

IVO 

920 

New  Zealand 

NEW 

051 

Jamaica 

JAM 

093 

Nicaragua 

NIC 

740 

Jaoan 

JAP 

436 

Niger 

KIR 

663 

Jordan 

JOR 

475 

Nigeria 

NIG 

501 

Kenya 

KEN 

731 

Korea/Morth 

KON 

385 

Norway 

NOR 

1 770 

Pakistan 

PAK 

732 

Korca/South 

KOS 

690 

Kuwa i t 

KUW 

. 095 

Panama 

PAN 

Until  1074,  when  Portuqucso  Guinea  became  independent,  PGU  wan  the  alpha 
code  for  Guinea-nisnau.  11G< 
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/^[•NHIX  A.  (coni.) 


'cpj)j: 

Kf.TTTY 

AlUtU. 

CODE 

ENTITY 

Ainm. 

913 

Po[iua  tlcw  Guinea 

PNG 

200 

United  KiiKjdom 

UNK 

J50 

I’a  ra^uay 

I'AR 

002 

USA 

USA 

135 

I’ciu 

TEK 

4 39 

Up[>cr  Voltu 

UPP 

8/.0 

riiil  ii'^iincs 

PHI 

165 

Ui uquay 

_UK£ 

290 

To 1 and 

POL 

32n 

Vatican 

VAT 

2J5 

Port  iipal 

PpR 

101 

Venezuela 

VEH 

C9G 

Q n t .'1  r 

OAT 

816 

Vietnam/N'or  th 

VTN 

552 

kliodcsia 

RIIO' 

817 

Vietnam/PouLh 

VTS 

360 

Ruiuan  ia 

RUM 

990 

Western  Samoa 

_WSM 

517 

Kvjanda 

RWA 

678 

Yemen 

YEM 

331 

San  Marino 

SAN 

345 

Yugoslav! a 

YUG 

■ 670 

Saudi  Arabia 

SAU 

551 

Zambia 

ZAM 

A33 

Senegal 

SEN 

451 

Sierra  Leone 

SIE 

Colonic?;  or  Protectorates 

830 

Singapore 

SIN 

520 

Somalia 

SOM 

035 

Bahamas  (Pr.) 

BAS 

560 

Soutli  Africa 

SAP 

030 

Bermuda  (Br.) 

BER 

681 

South  Yemen 

SYE 

085 

British  Honduras 

BHO 

230 

Spain 

SPN 

115 

French  Guiana 

FGU 

625 

Sudan 

SUD 

720 

Hong  Kong  (Br.) 

HOK 

572 

Swaziland 

SWA 

721 

Macao  (Port.) 

MAC 

380 

Sweden 

SWD 

556 

Southv;est  Africa 

SAW 

225 

Switzerland 

SWZ 

4 30 

Spanish  Sahara 

SPS 

652 

Syria 

SYR 

996 

All  other  Colonies/ 

510 

Tanzania 

TAZ 

Protectorates 

800 

Thailand 

TAX 

461 

Togo 

TOG 

052 

Trinldad-Tobago 

TRI 

616 

Tunisia 

TUN 

MO 

Turkov 

TUR 

500  Uc.TiuJa  UGA 
365  USSR  USR 
675  United  Arab  Emirates  UAF. 

A.  3 


117< 


APl’l'.MDTX  A. 


( conL . ) 


com;  ENTITY  ABPR. 


Intcrn.it  ional  Orq.ini  r;ationr;  or  Multilateral  Groups  of 

Nat  ions 

198 

Alliance  for  Progress 

AFT 

199 

Organisation  of  American  States 

OAS 

20G 

Irish  Rcpuljlican  Army 

IRA 

394 

Warsaw  Pact 

WAR 

39G 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation  (N’ATO) 

NAT 

397 

European  Economic  Corciunity  (EEC) 

EEC 

398 

European  Free  Trade  Association 

EF'T 

399 

United  Nations  (only) 

UNO 

599 

Organisation  for  African  Unity 

OAU 

649 

Kurds 

KUR 

697 

Palestine  Liberation  Organisation 

PLO 

699 

Arab  League 

API, 

818 

Vietcong 

VCG 

890 

Provisional,  recognized  alternative  governments 
(c.g.,  Prince  Sihanouk's  governmcnt-in-exile)  or 
deposed  rulers,  when  new  government  not  yet  recog- 
nized (e.g.,  Archbishop  Makarios) . 

985 

World  Bank  (IBRD,  IDA) 

WBK 

98G 

International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF) 

IMF 

991 

International  terrorist  groups 

TER 

992 

Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  (SEATO) 

SEA 

993 

International  Red  Cross 

IRC 

997 

All  other  international  organizations 

INT 

998 

Any  other  multilateral  group 

KLG 

999 

Not  stated,  unidentified  target 

NSC 

il8< 

A. 4 
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t 
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AIM'KtiniX  It. 


i;vi:nt  cooks 


1. 

Y1EI.I) 

054 

Assure;  reassure 

0]1 

Sul loiulcr , yield  to  order, 

cuhoiit  to  arrest 

6. 

CUAHT 

012 

Yield  |)osition;  retreat; 

061 

Express  regret;  apologize 

evacuate 

062 

Give  state  invitation 

013 

Adwit  wroncdoiiig;  retract  state- 

063 

Grant  Asylum 

ment 

064 

Grant  privilege,  diplomatic 

recognition  do  facto  relations,  etc 

2. 

C0;^fi:N’T 

065 

Suspend  negative  sanctions;  truce 

021 

Explicit  decline  to  cocinent 

066 

Release  and/or  return  persons  or 

023 

Co3!Liont  on  situation-neutral, 

property 

hope,  express  concern 

025 

Explain  policy  or  future 

7. 

rf.;akd 

position 

071 

Extend  economic  aid  (gift  and/or 

loan) 

3. 

CONSULT 

072 

Extend  military  assistance;  joint 

031 

Meet  with;  at  neutral  site;  or 

military  exercises 

send  note;  stay  in  sane  nlace 

073 

Give  other  assistance 

032 

Visit;  £o  to;  leave  country 

033 

Receive  visit;  host 

8. 

AGREE 

081 

Make  substantive  agreement 

4. 

APPROVE. 

082 

Agree  to  future  action  or  procedure 

041 

Praise,  hail,  applaud,  condol- 

agree to  meet,  to  negotiate,  accept 

ences,  ceremonial  greetings. 

state  Invitation 

• 

thanks 

042 

Endorse  otlicr  policy  or  posi- 

9. 

REQUEST 

tion,  give  verbal  support 

091 

Ask  for  information 

092 

Ask  for  policy  assistance;  seek 

5. 

PROMISE 

4 

093 

Ask  for  material  assistance 

051 

Promise  own  policy  support 

094 

Request  action;  call  for;  ask  for 

052 

Promise  material  support 

asylum 

053 

Promise  other  future  support 

095 

Entreat;  plead  for;  appeal  to; 

119 

<■ 

help 

( c o n I . ) 


APPI-.HDT  X _n_. 


10. 

rKoi’or.i: 

173 

Tlireat  witli  force  specified 

101 

Offrv  propo-snl 

17A 

111  1 ima turn;  lineal  with  negative 

102 

llr{*,c  Of  policy  or  iictloii 

fiancLloiis  and  time  limit  specified 

11. 

18. 

iopj[STKA'n: 

Ill 

Turn  down  propoonl ; reject  protest, 

18] 

Non-mi  1 1 1 ary  tlemonst  i al  ion;  walk 

demand,  tlirenc,  ttc. 

out  on;  boycott 

112 

Refuse;  oppose;  refuse  to  allov/; 

182 

Armed  force  molji  1 i za t i on , exercise. 

exclude;  fail  to  reach  ayreemcMit 

and/or  display,  blockade 

to 

ACC  US  I ; 

19. 

RF.DUCr.  nri  ATiO?:?ir,l’  (As  Ncg.  sanction) 

121 

Cliarp.e;  critici.-c;  hlaine;  di.s- 

191 

Cancel  or  postpone  planned  event 

approve 

192 

Reduce  routine  international  activity; 

recall  officials,  etc. 

13. 

PROTI.ST 

193 

Reduce  or  suspend  aid  or  assistance 

131 

Make  complaint  (-sot  forml) 

19A 

Halt  negotiations 

132 

Hake  fonr.al  complaint  or  protest 

195 

Break  diplomatic  relations 

o 

CM 

r.XlT.L 

lAl 

Deny  an  accusation,  attributed 

201 

Order  personnel  out  of  country; 

policy,  action,  role,  or  position 

deport 

202 

Expel  organization  or  group 

15. 

150 

Issue  order  or  cortaand,  insist; 

21. 

SEIZE 

demand  compliance,  etc. 

211 

Seize  position  or  possessions 

212 

Detain  or  arrest  pcrson(s) 

16. 

WARN 

160 

Give  warning 

22. 

FORCE 

221 

Non-military  destructive  act 

17. 

’ntREATI-N 

222 

Military  injury-destruction. 

171 

Threat  without  specific  negative 

bomb 

sane  tions 

223 

Military  engagement 

172 

Threat  with  specific  non-military 

neg.it Ive  sanctions 

, 

1L0< 

b'.2 

Al’PIlNDIX  C. 


Aui:rjA  coiJlis 


010  Ariib-lr.iiic-l  Interact  ioii/Gcnoral  Conflict 

013  ]‘jGV  Hiili.iii.i  W.ir  (All  Miclcast  events  dnririfj  19GV,  focusincj  on 
June  w.it  ) 

0?0  Vietnam  Conflict  (ijmeral,  policy  st.iteinont  s ) 

025  I’aii;;  I’eare  Talk;;  (anytliintj  said  at  the  .alks,  or  concerriing 
the  talkji) 

027  Vi etnan  ri  1 i tary  en  jacjetr.cn ts  (physical  lior.ti  1 itics  startiiuj  in 
October  19G9) 

030  Wiudesian  1 nd-_i)Oi!>.!encc; 

040  Iter  1 in  Conflict 

050  Sino-Eovict  Coiiflict 

060  Indonesia-Malaysia  Disputes 

070  India-China  Conflicts 

080  USA-Chi.-ia  Contlicts 

090  India-Pakistan  Disputes 

100  Cyprus  Indepcndetico 

110  North  Korea  - South  Korea  Interactions 

120  France  - N.ATO  Disputes 

130  West  Gcnr.an  - East  Europe  Disputes 

140  Yemeni  Coiiflicts  (South  Ycm.-'‘n  vs.  Yemen  Republic) 

150  Dominican  Republic  - USA  Conflict 

ICO  Chiricse  Red  Guard  Activities 

170  Czechoslovakia  - Soviet  Union  Disputes 

100  biafra  - Niijeria  Conflict 

190  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SAI.T) 

200  Non-Govcrri.mcnt  Sanctioned  Violence  (events  with  non-official  actors 
and/or  targets) 

210  Carrbodian  Conflict 

220  International  Terrorism  (as  a subject  o'"  conununication) 

230  Northern  Ireland  Conflict  (no  internal  Northern  Ireland  actions) 

240  Kurd  - Iraq  Conflict 

300  Monetary,  balance  of  Payments 


V^l< 
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AIM’KNDIX  C. 


( c o n t . ) 


310  Mul  LiiuiLional  Cori-oraLions,  Private'  Invc::lint.'nti: 

320  GovorntiiLuL  Aid 

330  Trade',  tariffs 

3^10  lUisouicos 

3S0  Other  Kconuiiii c;; 


lt2< 

C.  2 , 


aimm;ni)  1 X n. 


DYADIC  DATA  IJLi:  COUNTKY  PAIRS 


US-Wurlcl  001 

USSR' World  002 

R u m ii  n i a - v;  o r 1 il  0 0 3 

C ?.  e c li  o 1 o V a 1;  i a - V/o  I'  1 d 00-1 

Y ucj o 5;  1 <.1 V i a - Wo  r 1 d 0 0 5 

CPR-World  006 

No  r t li  Vietnam-  'Wo  rid  007 

North  Ko r e a - Wor 1 J 000 

C u b n - Vl  o r 1 d 0 0 9 

F r a n c o - v;  o r 1 d 010 

Laos  - 'Wo  r Id  011 

South  Viofnam  - 'Wo  rid  012 

J a p t n - o r 1 d 013 

Pak i s t an  - Wo r 1 d 014 

I nd  i a -’Wc)  rid  015 

Aul.jh'ow  Zeal. -'World  016 
Iran-V.'orld  017 

I s rae 1 -Wo r 1 d 018 

Arabs -Wo  rid  019 

UAR- World  020 

UK -World  021 

US-USSR  022 

US  - Rutr.an  i a 02  3 

US-Czochoslovakia  024 

US-Other  Fast  Europe  025 
US-Yugoslavia  026 

US-CPR  027 

US-Nortli  Vietnam  028 

US-Cuba  030 

US-South  America  031 

US-Franco  032 


US-UK  033 
US-Europc,  fJorth  Atlantic  034 
US- Ca  n ad  a 0 3 5 
US -West  Germany/v;.  Rcrli:.  036 
US- Turkey  037 
US-Greoco  038 
US-I.ao«;  0 39 
US- South  Vietnam  040 
US -Other  South  Flast  Asia  041 
US-Japan  042 
US- Pakistan  043 
US-India  044 
US-Iran  045 
US-Israol  046 
US-Arabs  047 
US-UAR  048 
US- North  Africa  049 
US-White  Colonia  Africa  050 
US-Other  Sub  Saharan  .A:r.  051 
USSR-Rumania  052 
USSR-C'zechoslovakia  053 
USSR -Other  East  Europe  054 
USSR-Yugloslavia  055 
USSR-CPR  056 
USSR-North  Vietnam  057 
USSR-Nortli  Korea  058 
USSR-Cuba  059 
USSR-France  060 
USSR-UK  061 
USSR- Europe,  N. Atlantic  062 
USSR-South  Vietnam  064 

123- 
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US S H- J ii  |<a II  0C5 

« 

US S H- I’a  k i s L ii n OCiCi 

' USSH- India  0G7 

USGU-Iran  060 

USSR- I i;  ra.' 1 069 

USSR-Ai  abs  070 

USSR-UAR  071 

USSR-N . Af r i ca  072 

USSR-Othor  S.S.  Africa  073 

USSR-TurKcy  074 

USSR-W.  Germany  076 

USSR- Can a da  0 76 

CPR- Rumania  077 

CPR-Other  E. Europe  078 

CPR-N.  Vietnam  079 

CPR-Taiwan  080 

CPR-UK  081 

Cl’R-Othcr  SS  Africa  082 

C PR-North  Korea  083 

CPR-I.aos  084 

CPK-S. Vietnam  085 

CP R- Jap an  086 

CPR-Pakistun  087 

CPR- India  088 

Rumania-Other  E.  Eur.  089 

Czech - Otli  or  E.  Eur.  090 

N. Viet n a m-S. Vietnam  091 

N. Vietnam-Other  SEAsia  092 

N . Korea-S . Korea  093 

Cuba-S.  America  094 

Cuba-Mexico,  etc  095 

F r a n c e - U K 096 

France -I  era el  097 

France-W.  Germany  098 

UK- White  Col  Africa  099 


UK- W . Ge  r ina  n y 100 

c;  r e e c e - T u r k e y 101 

Laos -N . Vi ctnam  102 

Laos-S.  Vietnam  103 

S . V i e t nani - Canibod  i a 104 

P a k i s t a n - 1 n d i a 10  5 

Israel-Arabs  106 

Arabs-Othor  S.S.  Africa  107 

UAR- Israel  108 

N.Africa-lsrael  109 


Wh  . Co  1 . A f r i c a - O t he  r SS  A f i‘ . 110 

Tot  E Europe-Eur.t;.  Atlantic  111 


Tot  E Europe-W.  Germany  112 
Albania- World  113 
Warsav/-NATO  14 
S.S.  /ifrica-liorld  115 
US- Tot  E.  Europe  116 
US-Tot  SE  Asia  117 
USSR-Tot  E.  Europe  118 
USSR-Tot  SE  Asia  119 
N. Victnam-Tot  SE  Asia  120 
US-Argentina  121 
US-Brazil  122 
US -Peru  123 
US-Mexico  124 
US-Swedjn  125 
US-E. Germ/C. Berlin  126 
US-Italy  127 
US-Spain  128 
US-Algeria  129 
US-Jordan  130 
US-Indonesia  131 
US -Ta i wa  n 132 
US- Ph i 1 i pp i ne s 133 
US-Tha i 1 and  134 


Al’PF.NlilX  0.  (coni..) 


US-Camluul  i a 

135 

US- Wo  1 1 d 

164 

U S - S . K C)  1 e a 

1 30 

A 

N . V i t!  t n .1  III  - Wo  r 1 d 

1 6 5 

US -All'.  1 1 a 1 i a 

137 

S . V i o t na  m-  V/o  r 1 d 

166 

Uf.Sh- Finland 

1 38 

US-tl  .Vietnam 

167 

U5;SK  - r; . Gc  rm/i;  . Mo  i . 

1 39 

* 

N . V i e t n cl  III  - . V 1 e t.  ii  .1  m 

160 

U S S K - t L a 1 y 

1 40 

* 

N . V i c t n a in  - 0 1 h .‘I  i ; A s i a 

169 

US.S  [<  - A 1 ha  n i a 

141 

N . V i c t na m- To  t SE  As  i ci 

170 

W.  r,0i  /w.  lU'i  -C/. ech 

142 

U S - J a p cl  n Pul  i 1 1 c a 1 

171 

W.  Gcr/W.  [ier-Poland 

14  3 

US- Japan  Military 

172 

W . G e r ni  a n y / w . B i*  r 1 i n - 

US- Japan  i;conomic 

173 

E . Go  r::ia  ny/  1-  . He  r 1 i n 

1 44 

USSR-CPR  Political 

1 74 

UK- Rhode  s i i 

145 

USSR-CPR  Military 

175 

UK-Isiacl 

146 

USSR-CPR  Economic 

1 76 

tlAR-Syria 

147 

Ind-Pak  Political 

177 

UAK-Jordan 

148 

I n d - P a k .Military 

178 

Lobanon-Israel 

149 

Ind-Pak  Economic 

179 

Syria-Isiraol 

150 

USSR-Czcch  Political 

180 

Jo  r da  n- I f r ac  1 

151 

USSR-Czech  Military 

181 

CPR-Albania 

152 

USSR-Czech  Economic 

182 

C P R - I n d o n 0 s i a 

153 

CPR-Japan  Political 

18  3 

Philippines- Malaysia 

1 54 

CPR-Japan  .Military 

184 

Malaysia-Indonesia 

155 

CP R- Japan  Economic 

185 

Wo  r 1 d -Vlo  rid 

156 

USSR-Japan  Political 

186 

Tot  E Eur-Tot  E Eur 

157 

U S S R - J a p a n Military 

187 

S.America-S .Anorica 

158 

USSR-Japan  Economic 

188 

S . E . A r.  i a - S . E . Asia 

159 

US  -CPR  Political 

189 

Arabs-Arabs 

160 

US  -CPR  Military 

190 

N. Africa- N. Africa 

161 

US  -CPR  F.conomi'" 

191 

0th  SS  Af  r . -0th  SS  Af r 

162 

U.S  -USSR  Political 

192 

Wa  r saw  - Wa  r s a w 

163 

US  -USSR  Military 

19  3 

US  -USSR  Economic 

194 

US  -OPEC 

195 



Includoi;  North  Vi  f!tnaincr.o  events  in  Groups  1 and  7 
coded  since  Septemher,  10C9. 
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MMTNDix  i: . Kiii.ATioNr.ii  r I*  ni;Twi;i:iJ  wins  kvi;ijt  catixokii; 
AND  Ar.C.KKCATL  I)  GKOUI’S 


Ag^;rf^;alc-ci  Grjn[>'-. 

WPLS 

Code 

WKIS  I'vcnl  Cate^^oi  ies 

1.  Military  Incidfnts 

223 

military  engagement 

2.  Coercion 

150 

issue  order,  insist  on  compliance 

160 

give  warning 

171 

threat  without  specific  negative  sanctions 

172 

threat  with  specific  non-military  negative 

sanctions 

173 

threat  with  force  specified 

171 

ultimatum,  time  limit  specified 

182 

military  mobilir.aiion,  exercise,  or  display 

195 

break  diplomatic  relations 

201 

order  personnel  out  of  country 

202 

expel  organi station  or  group 

212 

detain  or  arrest  persons 

3.  Pressure 

111 

turn  dov.'n  proposal,  reject  protest,  etc. 

112 

refuse,  oppose,  refuse  to  allow 

121 

charge,  criticize,  blame 

122 

denounce,  denigrate,  abuse 

131 

informal  complaint 

132 

formal  complaint  or  protest 

141 

deny  an  accusation 

142 

deny  an  attributed  polmy,  action,  or  position 

191 

cancel  or  postpone  planned  event 

192 

reduce  routine  international  activity 

193 

reduce  or  halt  aid 

194 

halt  negotiations 

4.  Communication/ 

025 

explain  policy  or  future  position 

Consultation 

031 

meet  at  neutral  site,  send  note 

032 

visit,  go  to 

033 

receive  visit,  host 

062 

give  state  invitation 

091 

ask  for  information 

091 

request  action,  call  for 

101 

offer  proposal 

102 

urge  or  suggest  action  or  policy 

5.  Support/Aj;rcfmcnt 


6,  Reconciliation 


praise,  hail 

endorse  other  policy  or  position 
promise  own  policy  support 
promise  material  support 
premise  other  future  support 
assure,  reassure 

grant  privilege,  diplomatic  recognition,  etc. 

extend  economic  aid 

extend  military  aid 

extend  other  assisiaiice 

make  substantive  agreerrient 

agree  to  future  action  or  procedure 

admit  wrongdoing,  retract  statement 
express  regret,  apologize 
suspend  negative  sanctions,  truce 
release  or  return  persons  or  properly 


7.  Military 

Disengagement 


surrender,  yield  to  order 
yield  position,  retreat,  evacuate 


n.  Excluded  WEIS 
Categories 


explicit  decline  to  comment 

comment  on  situation-pessimistic 

comment  on  situation-neutral 

comment  on  situation-optimistic 

grant  asylum 

ask  for  policy  assistance 

ask  for  material  assistance 

entreat,  plead  for,  appeal  to,  help 

non-military  demonstration,  walk-out  on 

seize  position  or  possessions 

non-injury  destructive  act 

non-milita  ry  injury- destruction 


ATPitnnix  r.  itiTKUACTioti  WITH  Tur:  c.n.  r,Yf.'n;M 
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I 

' In  order  to  u;;c  the  PULSi:  Syiitem,  the  user  must  have  accoiir;  to 
a commun  i cn  t i orif.  terminal  suitable  for  use  in  a t i me  s h a r i ruj  en- 
.vironment,  such  as  a Telet-’j>o,  Datanet,  Tcrmiiu'l,  CF<T,  or  equiv- 
alent. Ihc  user  should  then  request  his  local  General  Flectric 
Information  Rervicos.  t e p r e sc  n t a t i vo  to  assiejn  him  a us(.>r  number 
in  the  catalog  reserved  for  CACl's  I'Uh.Si;  Syfitem.  The  user  should 
cxprcs.sly  request  that  his  number  be  validated  for  background  use 
and  remote  Media  Services.  In  addition,  the  user  may  wish  to  re- 
quest validation  for  "project  ID",  as  an  aid  to  accounting  where 
use  of  the  number  by  more  than  one  individual  i;ithin  his  organisa- 
tion is  anticinated.  The  G.E.  minimum  ct.arge  associated  with  this 
type  of  number  is  typically  on  the  order  of  one  dolla.  i$1.00)  per 
month.  There  is  no  CACI  minimum  use  requirement.  The  user  may 
begin  using  the  PULSE  system  directly.  All  costs  to  the  user  are 
a function  of  use,  and  will  bo  billed  directly  by  G.E.  or  its 
authorized  distributor. 

The  following  information  may  be  useful  to  frequent  users  of 
PULSE  Option  5.  Option  5 differs  substantially  from  other 
PULSE  options  inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  two  programs.  The 
first  program  oxecutesi  in  an  interactive  mode  in  Foreground 
and  requests  the  information  it  needs  directly  from  the  user. 

This  program  is  entered  when  tiie  user  specifies  Option  5 in 
rosponso  to  the  "ENTER  OPTION"  query.  When  the  user  request 
pha.se  is  complete,  a job  is  spawned  to  the  Background  System, 
containing  internal  data  developed  in  Foreground.  This  job 
is  assigriod  a four  character  i de  n t i f i c 1 1 i on  (JOFl  ID)  wliicli  is 
p r i n t e d a t t li  o t e r m i n a 1 . 

The  user  need  not  remain  connecte<l  to  t)ie  G.E.  system  beyond 
this  point.  The  FFackgiound  joFi  examiner:  the  information  passed 
from  Foreground  and  requests  mounting  of  ap{)roi)riate  magnetic 


w 


.F.  1 


% 


tapfi;.  It  ri'.ul::  the*  tapes,  constructs  the  output 
terminates.  While  the  job  actually  takes  very  lit 
run,  it  may  have  to  wait  for  indefinite  intervals 
back,  y round  System  is  ready  for  it. 


file,  and 
Lie  Lime  to 
be  fore  the 


To  determine  the  status  of  Lhe  Backgr.)und  porLion  of  the  re- 
trieval process,  the  user  enters: 

BSTATUS  JOBin  OB  BST  JOBID 

whore  .lOBID  is  the  job  identification  number  for  a particular 
background  job.  It  can  be  expected  that  a run  may  have  any 
of  the  following  statuses: 

WAITIIIC 

TRANSMITTED 

AWAITING  OFF-LINE  FILE  RETRIEVAL 

AWAITING  ALLOCATION 

AWAITING  CORE 

EXECUTING 

TERMINATING 

DONE 

When  a job  is  "DONE"  the  output  may  be  examined  es  any  other 
Background  job  by  using  the  "BEDIT"  command  (Refer  to  the  G.E 
"Foreground-Background  Interface  Manual").  PULSE  retrievals 
have  an  activity  code  (AC)  of  "01"  and  a report  code  (RC)  of 
"12".  This  report  may  be  inspected  directly,  if  desired,  in 
lieu  of  calling  up  PULSE  Option  7. 

The  user  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  "BEDIT"  commands,  or  the 
user  who  desires  high  .speed  1. stings,  cards,  or  the  creation 
of  a CDF  file,  should  rely  instead  on  PULSE  Option  7 as  des- 


F.  2 


c r i bed  above . 


FACTOR  MATRICI'S  OF  JAI’ANIlSi;  ISSL’K  ARHA  AND  TNTKRNATl ONAL  DYADIC 
INTKICACTION 


TIio  following  v.iriiii.ix  rotntocl  factor  matrices  refer  to  Table  1 in  Chap- 
ter 5 (Issue  Area  ami  Dyadic  Dimensions  of  Japanese  International  behav- 
ior). Fach  matri.x  represents  a different  subsample  of  international 
events  controlling  for  directed  dyadic  interaction  and/or  issue  area 
content.  Seven  unweighted  behavioral  variables  for  135  one-week  obser- 
vations were  entered  in  each  factor  analysis,  except  if  the  sum  of  a 
variable  over  all  observations  equaled  zero.  Squared  multiple  correla- 
tions were  placed  in  the  diagonals.  Factor  loadings  in  the  following 
tables  were  multiplied  by  100,  and  loadings  of  50  and  above  were  under- 
lined . 

Most  of  matrices  presented  here  indicate  that  only  a few  behavioral  vari- 
ables in  each  factor  analysis  have  fairly  high  communalities . In  other 
words,  the  percentage  of  total  variance  accounted  for  by  the  combination 
of  all  conunon  factors  is  low.  This  is  further  amplified  by  H , which 

indicates  the  degree  to  which  the  variables  can  be  empirically  patterened. 

2 

In  almost  all  cases,  H varies  between  30  and  40  percent.  Although  these 
results  suggest  that  the  variables  for  each  dyad  and/or  issue  are  not 
highly  patterned,  those  variables  whose  variance  is  accounted  for  by  the 
factor  solutions  provide  an  indication  of  the  most  prominent  behavior  in 
each  context. 


Japan  to  World  - 
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II 
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Yield 
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Give 

21 

44 
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Support 

74 
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85 
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Protest 

46 
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Yield 
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Japan  to  World  - 

Trade  (Cell  5A) 

I 

II 

h^ 

Give 

14 

02 

.02 

Support 

78 

14 

!63 

Comiminicatc 

50 

51 

.51 

Protest 

02 

66 

.44 
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09 

I'O 

.02 

% Total  Variance 

17.8 

14.6  32 

.4 

World  to  Japan  - 

All  (Cell  Ifl) 

I 

II 

Yield 

28 

18 

.11 

Give 

51 

-01 

.26 

Support 

69 

21 

.52 

Communicate 

74 

23 

.60 

Protest 

00 

68 

.46 
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06 
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.16 
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31 
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.11 

7,  Total  Variance 

20.9 
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World  to  Japan  - 

Pol/Mll  Security 
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2B) 
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II 

III 

h2 

Yield 

03 

00 

49 
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Give 

42 

35 

04 
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Support 
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19 

.88 
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48 
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.09 
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09 
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% Total  Variance 

17.9 

8.4  4 
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30.9 

World  to  Japan  - 

Diplomatic  Relations  (Cell  3B) 

I 

II 

III 

h^ 

Yield 

38 

-01 
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.14 

Give 

46 

24 

47 

.50 

Support 

81 

05 

04 

.66 

Communicate 

72 

26 

21 

.64 

Protest 
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00 

20 

00 

.04 

Coerce 

-02 
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38 

.16 

Z Total  Variance  22.2 
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World  to  Japan  - Rcaourru  Dependoncc  (Coll  AB) 


I 

II 

h' 

Give 

45 

08 

.21 

Support 
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.73 
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08 

.01 
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13 

52 
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% Total  Variance 
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11.2 
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World  to  Japan  - Trade  (Cell  5B) 
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Yield 

-10 

58 

.36 

Give 

31 

04 

.10 

Support 

72 

-05 

.52 

Communicate 

37 

85 

.88 

Protest 

39 

06 

.16 

Threaten 

47 

01 

.22 

% Total  Variance 

19.1 

18.3 

37.3 

3an  to  U.S.  - All  (Cell  1C) 


I II  III 


Yield 

-01 

24 

-04 

.06 

Give 

14 

-23 

-00 

.08 

Support 

48 

-11 

36 

.38 

Communicate 

53 

-13 

13 

.32 

Protest 

63 

22 

-10 

.46 

Threaten 

19 

61 

10 

.44 

Coerce 

04 

02 

56 

.33 

% Total  Variance 

14.0 

8.3 

7.1 

29.6 

Japan  to  U.S.  - 

Pol/Mil  Security 

r (Cell  20 

I 

II 

h^ 

Yield 

-10 

36 

.14 

Give 

-02 

-10 

.01 

Support 

67 

01 

.46 

Communicate 

45 

03 

.20 

Protest 

45 

37 

.35 

Threaten 

22 

5A 

.34 

HL  Total  Variance  15.7 

9.5 

25.0 
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Japan  to  U.S. 

- Diplomatic 

Kelt 

it  ions  (Cell  3C) 

I 

II 

Give 

09 

27 

.09 

Support 

70 

-18 

.5A 

Communicate 

39 

19 

.19 

Protest 

52 

03 

.28 

Threaten 

11 

11 

.02 

Coerce 

-06 

13 

.02 

% Total  Variance  26.0 

3.1 

19.0 

Japan  to  U.S.  - Trade  (Cell  5C) 


Give 

I 

06 

II 

65 

1.2 

.A3 

Support 

A2 

lA 

.20 

Communicate 

7A 

25 

.62 

Protest 

62 

A3 

.59 

Threaten 

36 

-07 

.lA 

% Total  Variance 

25.1 

1A.3 

39.6 

U.S.  to  Japan  - All 

(Cell 

ID) 

I 

II 

III 

h2 

Yield 

06 

55 

15 

.3A 

Give 

67 

-03 

21 

.51 

Support 

63 

-10 

26 

.A9 

Communicate 

68 

35 

-05 

.59 

Protest 

lA 

05 

A7 

.8A 

Threaten 

-02 

-OA 

-18 

.03 

Coerce 

-05 

-02 
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19.5 

6.5 

5.6 

31.5 

U.S.  to  Japan  - Pol 

/Mil  Security 
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2D) 

I 

II 
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h2 

Yield 

-00 

-03 

A1 

.18 
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20 
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.19 
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28 
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00 
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Communicate 

86 
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12 
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00 
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lA.O 

9.0 

5.2 

28.2 
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U.S.  to  .iap.'in 

- Diplomatic 

Relations  (Cell  3D) 

I 

IT 

Yield 

74 
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Give 

34 

26 

.18 

Support 

41 

64 
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-03 
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06 
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06 
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USSR  to  Japan  - 
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2E) 
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25 

02 
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53 

-03 
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Support 

53 

12 

15 
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00 

11 

.03 
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65 

.44 
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-08 

48 
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USSR  to  Japan  - 
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USSR  to  Japan  - Resource  Dependence  (Cell  '!iF) 
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.1  apnn  to  PRC  - Trade  (Cell  5G) 
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19.7 

8.9 

6.4 

35.1 

Japan  to  Asia  - 

Resource  Dependence  (Cell  41) 

I 

II 

h^ 

Give 

13 

-02 

.02 

Support 

56 

38 

.47 

CommunicaL'’ 

69 

06 

.49 

Protest 

-00 

23 

.06 

% Total  Variance  20.9 

5.2 

26.0 

Japan  to  Asia  - Trade 

(Cell 

51) 

I 

II 

III 

h^ 

Give 

44 

-13 

-17 

.25 

Support 

83 

24 

11 

.78 

Communicate 

56 

-00 

-05 

.33 

Protest 

-03 

-01 

43 

.19 

Threaten 

01 

-02 

.28 

% Total  Variance  24 

.7  7 

.3 

4.6 

36.6 

139< 

Asia  to  Japan  - All 

(CilU 

IJ) 

I 

11 

III 

Yield 

18 

84 

07 

.76 

Give 

27 

-02 

02 

.08 

Support 

76 

22 

09 

.64 

Communicate 

98 

10 

08 

.90 

I'rotcst 

12 

07 

68 

.50 

Thr'^atoii 

01 

-09 

60 

.38 

Coerce 

-00 

43 

-06 

.19 

% Total  Variance 

22.7 

14.1 

12.5 

49.3 

Asia  to  Japan  - Diplomatic  Relations  (Cell  3J) 


Yield 

I 

45 

II 

-03 

III 

-08 

h2 

.21 

Give 

19 

24 

48 

.34 

Support 

76 

24 

10 

.65 

Communicate 

76 

25 

36 

.79 

Protest 

17 

44 

-01 

.23 

Threaten 

-00 

45 

-00 

.20 

Coerce 

-03 

-10 

26 

.08 

% Total  Variance 

20.7 

8.5 

6.5 

35.7 

Asia  to  Japan  - Resource  Dependence  (Cell  4J) 


I 

II 

III 

h^ 

Give 

-00 

39 

06 

.17 

Support 

84 

03 

-05 

.71 

Communicate 

80 

04 

20 

.70 

Protest 

-08 

-36 

24 

.20 

Threaten 

-03 

-00 

-20 

.05 

% Total  Variance 

27.4 

5.9 

3.1 

36.6 

Asia  to  Japan  - Trade  (Cell  5J) 


I 

11 

h^ 

Give 

29 

-39 

.24 

Support 

65 

-09 

.43 

Communicate 

87 

-04 

.76 

Protest 

10 

37 

.15 

Threaten 

-07 

18 

.04 

6.8  32. A 

llO-' 


% Total  Variance 


25.6 


